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Symbol of 
the quality gift 



Give the holiday gift everybody wants— 
Seagram’s 7 Crown. Only Seagram's 7 has the 
unmatched quality that makes everyone’s 
favorite drinks taste better. No wonder it’s 
America’s most given gift. And remember 
to enjoy our quality in moderation. 

Seagram’s t Croum 

Where quality drinks begin. 
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THE MOST ROMANTIC GIFT 
OF FRAGRANCE A MAN CAN GIVE 
A WOMAN 



W/jjf 
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NINA RICCI 
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How do you get more of the things you want in a re¬ 
ceiver, without putting more than you want into it? 
Simply by choosing one of these Technics receivers. 
All Technics receivers, like the SA-400 shown 


below, are big on power, big on performance, big on 
technology, but not big on price. And that will make 
yew big o n Technics. ___ 


Stereo 

Receiver 

Suggested 

Retail 

Price’ 

Mm. RMS Power Per 
Channel into 8 Ohms 
from 20Hz to 20kHz 

Total Harmonic 
Distortion at 
Rated Power (Max) 

Stereo 
Separation 
(at 1kHz) 

SA-400 

S360 

45 watts 

004% 

45 dB 

SA 300 

$300 

35 watts 

0.04% 

45 dB 

SA-200 

$240 

25 watts 

0.04% 

45 dB 


i. but Actual retail price mil be set by dealers. 


So will hefty transformers, generous capacitors, 
bridged rectifiers and direct coupling. They're the 
ingredients that give a Technics receiver everything 
from the power to punch out deep bass notes, to the 
reserve power required to float through power-hungry 
musical passages without a trace of audible distortion. 

And in any language that spells dynamic range. 

So does our 3-stage direct-coupled phono equalizer 
section. It gives you a phono S/N ratio of 90 dB at 
10 mV (IHF A] and an overload-resistant phono input 
that will accept virtually any cartridge. So your records 
will sound every bit as good as they should. 

For good FM reception, you'd better have a tuner 
section sensitive enough to pull in even the weakest 
and most distant signals. And that's the kind of sen¬ 
sitivity you get: 37.2 dBf stereo, (50 dB IHF 75).That's 
impressive. That's the result of Technics-developed 
flat-group delay filters and a Phase Locked Loop 1C in 
the MPX section. It's also why you get outstanding 
separation, negligible noise and inaudible distortion. 

The Technics SA-200,300 and 400. They're all big 
on performance. They're all small on price. 

When you hear how great they sound, 
you won't believe how little they cost. 
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Two New Champs and a Close Call 

Challenger Sugar Ray Leonard capped a masterful welterweight title fight 
with a TKO of Wilfred Benitez in the final round by WilliamNack 26 

Middleweight challenger Marvin Hagler bloodied Vito Antuofermo, but the 
champ bulled back for a draw to retain his title byPatPutnam 29 

A left by Man/in Johnson sent light heavyweight champion Victor Galindez 
toppling—probably into a new weight class by Joe Jares 30 

Now New Mexico Feels the Heat 32 

Scant weeks after revelations regarding Arizona State football, 
investigators uncovered wrongdoing at New Mexico by John Papanek 

Snow and Easy 42 

The one-piece jump suit, once the parachutist's uniform, now makes soft 
landings for skiers at Snowbird and Jackson Hole by Jule Campbell 

The Old Man and the Ski 50 

Herman (Jackrabbit) Smith-Johannsen first learned to ski in Norway 102 
years ago—and he's still at it by William Oscar Johnson 

Of Gold and Gophers 59 

Led by a band of Minnesotans, the U.S. Olympic hockey team is beating on 
the pros as it prepares for the Games by William Oscar Johnson 

Champagne, Roses and Donuts 98 

Whether Lynn Swann is catching passes, dressing for an evening out or 
ingratiating himself with Steelers, he does it in style by Frank Deford 
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Hunting 85 
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Next Week 

A NEW TWIST comes to gymnastics, as the sport's world championships for bpth 
men and women come to the U.S. for the first time, and the Americans have un¬ 
precedented prospects for winning medals. Bob Ottum and Kent Hannon report. 

THE NAME'S FAMILIAR is a phrase Joe Ruttman hears a lot. After all, Troy Ruttman 
won the Indy 500 in 1952, and Joe is now making a name for himself in racing. Fa¬ 
ther and son? No. Frank Deford writes of brothers from an extraordinary family. 
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Batteries that 
last for years. 



The General Electric 
Rechargeable Battery 
System... 

can power many battery- 
operated products for 
years, not just days or 
weeks. Because when GE 
batteries run down, you 
simply recharge them 
.... up to 1000 times! 
Power that saves 
While an alkaline battery 
may last a long time, 
once it's dead, it’s dead. 
You have to throw it 
away! GE rechargeables 
can save you money 
because you don’t throw 
them away. Use them 
over and over again 
... for years. One GE 
battery could outlive 100 
leading alkaline batteries 
over a four-year period. 
And the GE battery only 
costs about 5C a month 
to recharge. 


Power that doesn't fade 

GE batteries provide 
more consistent power 
than throwaway batteries, 
too. Tape recorders don't 
slow down, flashlights 
don't dim, electronic 
flash units recycle faster 
.. . until the batteries 
need recharging. 

Power when you need it 
With GE rechargeables, 
you can say goodbye to 
running out for batteries. 
Just put the GE batteries 
into a module that snaps 



onto the miniature 
charger. Then plug it into 
a common household 
outlet. In 14 hours, the 
batteries are fully 
charged. 

Keep an extra set on 
charge while you're using 
your GE rechargeables. 
and you’il have battery 
power on tap any time 
you need it! 

For just about every¬ 
thing you own that's 
battery-powered 
GE rechargeable 
batteries come in the 
most popular sizes — 

AA, C, D, and 9 volt 
sizes. And one, handy 
miniature charger fits all 
four sizes. So stop 
throwing away batteries 
and start saving money. 
Buy GE rechargeables 
. . . the batteries that last 
for years. 


We bring good things to life. 


GENERAL © ELECTRIC 







CANADA AT ITS BEST 

Light. Smooth. Imported Canadian Mist.® 

The whisky that's becoming America's favorite Canadian. 





Tiempo.The one 


If any tire in history has 
captured the attention of the 
American motorist, it’s Tiempo. 

In less than three years, the 
number of Tiempos on the road 


is already in the millions. 

It isn't hard to understand 
why Tiempo is such a success in 
every part of the country. 

It is the first of a new breed 


— a tire that works well in snow, 
cuts through rain and sleet, yet 
runs quiet in the clear. 

The big news is that it proved 
itself through some of the worst 









tire that does it all. 

weather in American history : the weather capabilities. In snow, in It's the All-Season radial that 
winters of 77 and 78/79. heat, in rain, in sleet. Tiempo. does it all. 

Thousands of Tiempo cus¬ 
tomers in the North, South, East 
and West will confirm its all- 


GOOD-YEAR 

T«<TIOO'* Th« Goody«o Tire 1 Rubber Comply 







The Pre 


R>r the past 300 years, New Orleans has 
celebrated the sumptuous taste 
of pecans and vanilla in 
delightful morsels called 
pralines. Now Praline* 

New Orleans-Style Liqueur 
captures all the nutty, a 
mouth-watering flavor of 
those holidays past, and 
makes the present perfect! 

Ivr a tree Praline Lioueur RxxJ 
and l>mk Kivipe fVxiklet. write to: 

"luvijvv Suite \ 2615 Lien horn Aw., 

Metallic. LiuiM.ina 7AV2. -v 









THE MOTION PICTURE- 


THE HUMAN ADVENTURE IS JUST BEGINNING. 
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VIEWPOINT 

by JIM KAPLAN 


SHOULD PAPERS HAWK THE SPREADS 
AND THEREBY ABET ILLEGAL BETTORS? 

It's Monday morning, and bettors have been 
sleeping off their losses from weekend pools, 
parlays and side bets. This is what they wake 
up to: Michigan by 22'/* points over Wiscon¬ 
sin in college football, trumpets /Tie Latest 
Line, a daily column the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News syndicate sells to more than 
60 papers. Oakland by 11 over San Francisco 
in pro football. Montreal by I 'A to 2 goals over 
Washington in pro hockey. Cleveland by 2'A 
over Houston in pro basketball. 

By week's end newspaper sports sections 
are veritable swamps of odds, picks and bet¬ 
ting tips. Some papers enlist so-called expert 
analysts, such as Jimmy the Greek and Bud 
Goode's computer. The Philadelphia Inquir¬ 
er carries “best bets” from indifferent hand- 
icappers. while the Philadelphia Daily New s 
runs a daily column called Vegas Vic's Hut 
Line, offering tips on how Vic would bet cer¬ 
tain games. The Boston Globes weekly sup¬ 
plement. Sports Plus, carries a two-page 


spread devoted to football gambling and fea¬ 
turing Larry Merchant's syndicated picking- 
the-pros column. A New York Post Friday 
column is the most explicit: it’s called The 
Post's NFL guide Tor the bettor. 

Sports betting is every bit the multibillion- 
dollar industry that big-time sport itself is. 
and no medium has been quicker <o adapt to 
that phenomenon than newspaper sports sec¬ 
tions. It's now an open question whether their 
most avid readers arc fans or bettors. “Come 
into my office and answer the phone the day 
we leave the line out." says Kerry Slagle, ex¬ 
ecutive sports editor of The Chicago Sun- 
Times. "We gel thousands of complaints." 

Because betting information generates 
readership, very few sports editors fail to run 
betting lines on college and pro contests, and 
many supplement them with picks and tips, 
Those few who resist—the editors of New.v- 
day and The New York Times most prom¬ 
inent among them—point out that gambling 
on any sports other than horse racing, dog 
racing and jai alai is illegal outside of 
Nevada. Should newspapers be in the busi¬ 
ness of gambling, they ask. and illegal gam¬ 
bling at that? 

It's a question worth debating. Some of 
the arguments against the practice of print¬ 


ing betting lines are: It helps those people 
who can least afford it to lose money. It con¬ 
tributes to Organi?cd Crime—nearly all such 
betting is handled by bookies—and thus funds 
other criminal activities. It puts pressure on 
athletes and tempts them to shave points. 

Blanching at his ow n sports section's Play¬ 
ing Football iwhich could also be called Bel¬ 
ting the Pros). Washington Post columnist 
Dave Kindred argues. “Newspapers arc not 
in the business of promoting illegal activities 
The argument that if we don't run that, the 
other paper will, is morally baseless. The same 
goes for "there's a great interest in betting.' 
Sports is not about gambling." 

Says Le Anne Schreiber. sports editor of 
The New York Times. "As long as gambling 
is illegal, running odds and picks puts the pa¬ 
per in a difficult position. I think it should be 
avoided, even if it seems like sticking voui 
head in the sand." 

And that, say betting-line advocates, is just 
what their opponents are doing. “People want 
information and that's what we re in busi¬ 
ness for.” says Buddy Martin, executive sports 
editor of the New York Daily News. "It's a 
fact of life that people gamble. We don't con¬ 
tribute to it." Newsweek columnist Pete Ax- 
thelm says. "Gambling is basic to the enjoy- 









mcnt many people gel out of sports. It's hard 
to imagine people who aren’t gambling, or 
who gamble a little, going into it in a big way 
because of the papers. In a lot of eases it's 
just people betting against each other. I don't 
think running odds corrupts athletes. College 
kids arc thinking of pro contracts—why 
should they take the risk of getting caught in 
a fix? And I don’t buy the argument that pa¬ 
pers are contributing to Organized Crime. 
Most bookies are middle-class businessmen 
who don't exploit people. They know your sit¬ 
uation and often won't let you bet more than 
you can afford. The real villain is government- 
run legalized gambling such as Off-Track Bet¬ 
ting. which feeds on the pool and lakes out 
the profit through high taxation." 

Some observers take a middle ground. "We 
don't emphasize the odds with a big head, 
news story or column." says Bill Shirley, 
sports editor of the Los Angeles Times. In¬ 
stead. the Times runs a few inches of betting 
lines on its agate page. Scwsday columnist 
Stan Isaacs makes a distinction between pro 
and amateur sports. “Newspapers shouldn't 
run the odds on college sports. Putting that 
kind of pressure on kids is unfair. But pro foot¬ 
ball is a bettor's sport." These days News day 
runs no gambling information, but allows its 


pro football writers to predict scores on Sun¬ 
day morning. 

Inconsistencies often crop up in both ex¬ 
treme positions. Even papers that refuse to 
provide gambling information as a special 
feature may mention in a news story that, 
say. the Stcelers arc 3'/j-point favorites in the 
Super Bowl. On fall Fridays The New York 
Times' Bill Wallace lists official odds in a pre¬ 
view of the coming Sunday and Monday pro 
football games. "I'm not entirely comfortable 
w ith that.” says Schreiber. 

Moreover, a stern rejection of gambling in 
all its ramifications can lead to unfortunate 
side effects. NCAA executive regulation 2-15- 
B stales in effect that tip sheets or publica¬ 
tions that carry advertising for tip sheets are 
to be denied press credentials for NCAA 
championship events. The result of that edict 
was the banning from the 1979 NCAA bas¬ 
ketball finals of representatives of Basket¬ 
ball Weekly, a well-regarded and newsy 
trade publication that carries gambling-sheet 
advertising. 

When Bowie Kuhn recently barred Willie 
Mays from working for the Mcts w hile he rep¬ 
resented a (legal) gambling casino, point 
spreads and odds were certainly not involved 
Nevertheless, it was strange to read the re¬ 


marks of those sportswriters who approved 
Kuhn's action—“protecting the integrity of 
the game"—even while their papers were 
abetting illegal gambling. As long as news¬ 
papers run odds and lips—and. for that mat¬ 
ter. self-promoting pick-thc-scorc contests— 
these sportswriters appear to be sanctimo¬ 
nious when they argue the legality of 
anything, much less when they deplore gam¬ 
bling scandals. 

A fair summing-up might be: I) no matter 
how it is rationalized, newspapers shouldn't 
promote illegal gambling: but. paradoxically. 
2i odds can be legitimate information even 
for the non-gambling sports fan. After the 
analysis, after the quotes, after the injury up¬ 
date. a newspaper reader can be aided in as¬ 
sessing the difference between opponents by 
noting the betting line. Perhaps odds should 
be a part of news stories, not printed as sep¬ 
arate betting lines, and should be restricted 
to those events which arc important enough 
to merit genuine previews. Touting the fact 
that the St. Louis Blues are I to I 'A goal 
favorites over Edmonton is of no use to any¬ 
one but gamblers. The same, of course, can 
be said of picking scores or betting tips. If 
people want to lose money, they don't need 
alleged experts telling them how end 






/Vlirada by Dodge. Engineered from scratch to be fuel efficient. 




If you own a Thunderbird, Grand Prix, Monte Carlo, Cuttass Supreme, Regal 


Best equipped personal car in 
the mid-size cldss. 

Automatic Transmission 

Power Steering 

Power Brakes 

AM Radio 

Tinted Glass 

Bucket Seats 

White side-wall radials 

Working Gauges 

Brushed-Metal Instrument Panel 


Leather interior available. 


®Es 25 K 

Use this estimate for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending 
on your speed, weather and trip 
length. Your actual highway mile¬ 
age will probably be less. Cali¬ 
fornia estimates 16 EPA estimated 
mpg. 24 EPA estimated highway. 







But not at the expense of styling, luxury or performance. 


or Cougar, you owe it to yourself to test drive The New 1980 Dodge M irada 


1980 fc 
DODGE EE^a 

/MIRADA 


Console with floor shift available 
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Dorit mention that name 
to me...he still owes 


me 
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J. Frederick Sampson, President, Chicago & Ouray Railroad 



Handling money was not 
Jeremiah's strong suit. Once he 
was worth more than the pres¬ 
ident of the Chicago & Ouray. 
After a week tit champagne 
and showgirls, he didn't have 
a red cent 

We know Jeremiah would 
have been proud ot the high- 
spirited mellow of the drink 
that bears his name. Jeremiah 
Weed isn’t just a legacy. It s a 
tribute to a 100 proof maverick. 


^ lOO Proof Jeremiah Weed 

Jeremiah Weed Bourbon Liqueur 100 Proof ©1979 Heublein Inc . Hartford. Conn 












For action. For color. For kicks. For competition. 

For victory. For strategy. $ For heart-pounding 
excitement. For the Games on the ice, on the snow, 
at the Lake. Jp For the swimmers, the runners, 
the jumpers in Moscow. |j| For the Shoe on Bid. jjjfjt For 
3,000 more hits. For the Super Bowl. ^ For the 
Masters, the World Series, the Stanley Cup, u? 
Wimbledon, the Opens. Jp For the Derby, Preakness 


and Belmont sjSp! For something to cheer about, 
groan about, yell about, laugh about ^ 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
For Christmas. 



— a savings of more than $5.00 off the regular rate of $30.00. 


Your gifts include our special issue—The Year in Sports — a photographic 
wrap-up of 1979, plus Si’s comprehensive coverage of the Winter Games at Lake Placid 
and the Summer Games in Moscow. 

Thjs rate is good in (J.S. and Canada only. All other countries — 535. 

SI is published weekly except for two issues combined at year-end and occasional special issues. 

For faster service, call toll-free: 800-621-8200. In Illinois, 800-972-8302. 

SPORTS ILLtiSTRATED/Time-Life Building. Chicago. Illinois 60611. 





“The XG-1 gives you Minolta’s 
Continuous Automatic 
Exposure System’.’ 


The Minolta XG-1 is Bruce Jertner's 
camera. Because it's compact, lightweight, 
and measures light in a way that makes 
action photography just about foolproof. 

Because even if your subject is moving 
from sunlight to shadow. Minolta's Contin¬ 
uous Automatic Exposure System changes 
the exposure for you. Automatically. 

That means you can concentrate on the 
action. The XG-1 does just about every¬ 
thing else. 

You can add to your range of creative 
ideas by adding a Minolta Auto Winder or 
Auto Electroflash. Or any of the more than 
40 computer designed Minolta lenses. 

As for value, the XG-1 is the least expen¬ 
sive automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made. 

All this means, with the XG-1 you can take the pictures you never 
thought you could take. At a price you never thought you could afford. 

For information about the 
Minolta XG-1. write Minolta Cor¬ 
poration. 101 Williams Drive. 

Ramsey. N.J. 07446. In Canada: 

Minolta. Ontario. L4W 1A4. 

Or see your photo dealer. He'll 
tell you why Minolta is the 
automatic choice in automatic 
cameras. 


minolta 

XG-1 

The automatic choice 






7 minolta 






Sideline 

by KENNY MOORE 


THIS MARATHON MAN ISN'T BATTIN' THE 
BREEZE WHEN HE SAYS HE RAN A 9.4 100 


One of the small, unexpected consequences 
that result from a young and unknown run¬ 
ner making a breakthrough into national or 
world class is that some days later a ques¬ 
tionnaire appears in his mailbox from Track 
& Field News, that extraordinarily thorough 
record keeper and conscience of the sport. 
The form asks for details of the athlete's train¬ 
ing and, to help gauge his potential, it asks 
that he list all his best times, from 100 yards 
on up. even if he is a long-distance runner. 

So it happened in 1964. when as a soph¬ 
omore at Oregon I improved from 9:15 for 
two miles to 8:48.2. I was pleased by the ar¬ 
rival of the form and filled it out truthfully, 
even solemnly, for it seemed almost as much 
a passage to success as had been the race in 
which I had run so well. But Track & Field 
News never printed my best 100-yard time. 
They didn't even ask me about it. They just 
let it drop, surely thinking it an embarrass¬ 
ing, sophomoric lie. 

I had put down “9.4w.” 

The little “w.” of course, stood for wind- 
aided. The wind had been my ally, and I cer¬ 
tainly did not want to deceive anyone. Now. 
if they had asked me about it. if they had want¬ 
ed to know precisely how much wind I was 
helped by. 1 would have been honest. I would 
have said about 85 mph. Then 1 would have 
told this story. 

On Oct. 12. 1962. Columbus Day. when I 
was one month into my freshman year of col¬ 
lege, a freakish windstorm, like no other in 
memory, blew out of the Pacific from the 
southwest and roared up Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley. The earth had been soaked by more 
than a week of steady rain, and trees, the 
grip of their roots weakened by the soggy soil, 
were at the mercy of the gale. 

The rising wind came to my attention dur¬ 
ing math class in Deady Hall, the oldest build¬ 
ing on the Oregon campus, which had a dis¬ 
tracting view of a walkway beneath a number 
of stately Douglas firs. I looked up from a dif¬ 
ferential equation to see several splendid trees 
falling across the walk. 

An hour later a third of the trees were 
down. Rings of students chanted and cheered 
as each 200-year-old fir swayed and strug¬ 
gled against the blast before finally yielding 
with a groaning and popping of roots, the 
gray-green mass of branches descending upon 
running fraternity daredevils, the roots lift¬ 
ing a great crater out of smooth lawn. 











Now, 1 suppose. I would weep at the loss. 
Then, strangely unaffected. I went from class 
to cross-country practice. Naturally, it was 
canceled, but soon several runners were on 
the practice track behind Hayward Field, run¬ 
ning windblown 100-yard dashes. My room¬ 
mate. Bruce Mortenson. who would win the 
1965 NCAA steeplechase, did one in 9.9. 
“The wind is like a huge hand on your back." 
he said. "It's hard to keep your balance, and 
it’s almost impossible to slow down." 

We learned how to use the gale to max¬ 
imum effect, running with high bounds, al¬ 
most leaning back into its palpable cushion. I 
happened to catch a great gust and was 
thrown to my 9.4. Then Gordy Paine, a 10- 
second sprinter, came out and strode through 
an 8.8. (At the time the world record was 
9.2: it is now 9.0.) “Let me try that again." 
he shouted, his eyes wide with greed. But at 
that moment, half the roof blew off the ATO 
house, upwind across 18th Street, and sud¬ 
denly the air around us was filled with shin¬ 
gles and spinning sheets of tin. We took ref¬ 
uge in an unfinished portion of the athletic 
department buildings, staring out at the dam¬ 
age that had escaped our notice during our 
record-breaking frolic: blue sparks leaping as 
power lines thrashed in the streets like be¬ 
headed serpents, severed tree limbs crashing 
down on parked cars. 

"This never happens here." we said, and 
we were right, it doesn't. Oregonians always 
shake their heads when hurricanes hit the 
South and East, tornadoes rip up the Mid¬ 
west. fires and landslides and earthquakes ruin 
California. "Lord, why do people stay in such 
places?" we say. Only on Columbus Day. 1962 
did it seem there was nowhere for us to hide. 

At my home across town an old oak tree 
dropped a two-ton limb onto the house, crush¬ 
ing a bedroom. My 15-year-old brother, 
straining with my father to hold up a cherry 
tree in our front yard. said. “You know, this 
is the worst thing that ever happened to me.” 
Even among the wreckage my father had to 
laugh. "May it remain so." he said. 

Indeed, the wind did not turn out to be a 
killer storm, not like those the rest of the coun¬ 
try must deal with. My recollections of its af¬ 
termath are mostly those of an aching back 
and shoulders, a whine in my ears from a 
night and a day of working with a chain saw 
and days spent freeing cars and streets of trees 
that innocently had grown all their lives with¬ 
out ever feeling such a gale. 

The wind never reaches 30 mph in Eu¬ 
gene now without mention of the Columbus 
Day Storm, and as new generations grow up 
unimpressed by our talk of a storm they did 
not witness, it would be nice to have that 
9.4w there in the public record as proof of a 
day when half a state learned to regard its 
weather as not always predictable, when na¬ 
ture made a callous youth experience the faint 
disquiet of new respect. END 



minolta 


The Minolta XD-5 gives you 
that and a lot more!’ 


Bruce Jenner- 

Olympic Decathlon Winner. 



For the simplicity of continuous auto¬ 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there's the incredible Minolta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera. 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use. yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures. 

If you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD-5 will automatically set the correct 
shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
the correct lens opening. 

If you want total creative control, you can 
set both lens opening and shutter speed. 


And what's even more incredible, the XD-5 is the world's least 
expensive multi-mode camera. 

For more information about 
the Minolta XD-5. write Minolta 
Corporation. 101 Williams Drive. 

Ramsey. M.J. 07446. In Canada: 

Minolta. Ontario. L4W IA4. Or 
see your photo dealer. He'll tell 
you why Minolta is the automatic 
choice in automatic cameras. 


minoH< 

XD-5 


The automatic choice 
for versatility. 







How to give 

TIME for 
Christmas 

at our special 
once-a-year gift rate. 

You can send a full year's subscription (52 weekly issues) to 
TIME now for just $2-t — a saving off the regular yearly rate * 

And what a wonderful gift TIME makes — for friends, 
neighbors, relatives, important customers, a teacher, someone 
living abroad—for anyone, in fact, with a lively interest in what's 
going on in the world around them, for everyone who enjoys 
good reading. 

To giv e TIME this Christmas, simply fill in the Christmas 
Order Form bound in this issue and drop it in the mail today. 
You'll receive a handsome card you can send to announce each 
gift. Well take care of the rest, and bill you after Christmas at the 
low gift rate. 

If the Order Form is missing, you may call toll-free 
800-621-8200 to enter your gift subscriptions. (In Illinois, call 
800 9 T 2 8302). Or write to: TIME, 5-r 1 North Fairbanks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

TIME-FOR-CHRISTMAS? 
WHAT A BRIGHT IDEA! 




’Tls the season for 


You-know-who is asking for a motorcycle 
for Christmas. Again. Maybe this year, you’ll 
say yes. 

Go ahead. You’re not really giving in, you’re 
just giving credit where it’s due. To yourself, for 
bringing your kid up right. And to your kid, for 
proving that he or she can handle the responsi¬ 
bility of having a motorcycle. 

Now that you’ve made the first decision, 
you’ll want to start your kid out right on a 
Kawasaki mini. Because Kawasakis are 
built by people who understand your 
child’s riding needs. And we’ve got a bike 
for every beginning rider. 


KD80M 





I and handlebar brake levers. Just fold 
I down the handlebars, and take it any- 
f where in the back of your car. (It 
won’t leak gas or oil.) 

Here’s a dirt bike of another color. 

1 Lime green, like its racing cousin, the 
KX80 mini (not shown). The KDX80 has a 
motocross frame and suspension, leading 


KDX80 



$ 499 

So check our mini Christmas list 
(Have a good time giving.) 

Here’s a good buy and a good bet for the begin¬ 
ning dirt rider. The KD80M is built tough, with a 
79cc 2-stroke engine, 5-speed transmission and 
primary starting, so it will start in any gear. With 
our Superlube injection, there’s no premixing oil 
and gas. 

You might get attached to this trail bike your¬ 
self. The KV75 has an automatic 
clutch, 3-speed 
transmission, 


axle front forks, a 16” front wheel, 
and an 82cc 2-stroke, reed valve 
engine. 

Look, it’s a street bike. It’s a dirt 
a bike. It’s the KM100 dual-purpose mini 
street-legal and dirt-safe. And its 99cc 
2- stroke rotary valve engine goes a 
4 long way on a tank of gas. 


KV75 




KM 100 


* Manufacturers suggested retail price for the KD80M or the 
KV75, excluding freight, dealer prep, title and taxes. Offer 
valid only while supplies last. Available in U.S. and Canada. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 

Kawasaki believes in riding safely. Check local laws 
before you ride. Member of AM A, MIC atul MSF. Specifi¬ 
cations subject to change without notice. 


Kawasaki 

Don’t let the good times pass you by. 



Is the All-American aame 
going into sudden death? 

"Clean up football or abolish it," President Theodore Roosevelt 
ordered the organizers of college football in 1905 after eighteen players 
died during one season. The warning was heeded. 

Almost seventy-five years later, from Pop Warner to the. pros, foot¬ 
ball is in trouble again. This time, according to Sports Illustrated senior 
writer John Underwood, the warnings are being ignored: 

• a million high school players hurt • a 100% injury rate among NFL 
players • Sanctioned violence and dangerous equipment • Win-or-else 
coaches • Professionalization and questionable values on the college 
level and below. 

In a book certain to spread the controversy of his Sports Illustrated 
series of articles, Underwood exposes and explores the dramatic prob¬ 
lems that jeopardize the sport's future and offers a detailed, constructive 
proposal for reforming the game. 

"A powerful indictment of the grid-iron system from top to bottom.” 

—Publishers Weekly 

THE DEATH 

OF AN 



GAME 

THE CRISIS IN FOOTBALL 

John Underwood 



A Sports Illustrated Book 

Little, Brown 


BMKIAIK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


A SUPERB STUDY OF A SPORT THAT HAS 
BECOME CENTRAL TO COMMUNITY LIFE 

There’s high school football, and ihen there’s 
Texas high school football. That’s no tall tale. 
Though boosters of the game in Pennsylvania 
or Ohio might contend that their states pro¬ 
duce as many quality players as the Texas 
schools do. no state is going to beat Texas 
when it comes to taking high school football 
seriously. 

In Texas, high school football isn’t a game; 
it's a form of civil religion. Doubters are re¬ 
ferred to a quite wonderful book called Riles 
of Fall: High School Football in Texas (Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Press. $24.95). It features 169 
photographs by Geoff Winningham. a text by 
Al Reinert and a concluding commentary by 
Don Meredith. As a study of sport in Amer¬ 
ica. it has few rivals. The book's contributors 
understand that when sport of any kind is cen¬ 
tral to community life, it becomes a vivid re¬ 
flection of that community. Al Reinert puts 
it with considerable eloquence: 

“In most small Texas towns there arc few 
enough ways to excite one’s passion or am¬ 
bition. to assert oneself. Life is bounded and 
determined by the land and the weather and 
the distant impositions of the government and 
God—both about equally predictable and 
final—which means life is physical and sea¬ 
sonal. elemental, stoical. It is commonplace 
by definition—or as common, that is, as life 
in a place such as Texas can be. Full of their 
own rich yearnings. Texans have always 
seemed to struggle hardest against ordinar¬ 
iness, and for more than half a century now 
the basic stage and focus for that struggle has 
been on high school football fields." 

Geoff Winningham’s black-and-white pho¬ 
tographs depict that struggle with sympathy, 
affection and a certain wry detachment: they 
have the grit and graininess of a Larry Mc- 
Murtry novel: the beefy boosters talking up 
the team, the coltish cheerleaders and span¬ 
gled baton-twirlers, the coaches beseeching 
God or any other available deity to get that 
damn ball over the goal line. 

And even though this is a book about the 
ritual rather than the game, above all the pic¬ 
tures capture the players: boys of 15'and 16 
and 17 upon whom heavy burdens have been 
pressed. The authors let the boys speak for 
themselves, and they leave the last word to 
Meredith, who recalls a game between Mt. 
Vernon and Sulphur Springs as “maybe the 
game I’m proudest of in my whole career." 

It may be hard to find Riles of Fall in book¬ 
stores. The address of the University of Texas 
Press is Box 7819. Austin. Tex. 78712. end 


$10.95 at bookstores 













Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


11 rag "leT 0 8 mg nicotine av per cigarette, by FTC method^ 










Tliis season, give the Scotch that's always in good taste. Passport. Made of Scotland’s finest whiskies 
and honored in 126 countries around the world. It’s always more rewarding to give a first-class gift. 


Passport Scotch. 


Because you enjoy going first class, 






IRIS 


OPEN INVESTIGATION 

In a week that saw the glittering ascen¬ 
sion of Sugar Ray Leonard to the WBC 
welterweight title and two other excit¬ 
ing championship bouts (page 26), box¬ 
ing was also saddened by the death of 
middleweight Willie Classen from inju¬ 
ries suffered in a Nov. 23 fight against 
Wilford Scypion. 

Classen had been taken unconscious 
from the ring at Madison Square Gar¬ 
den’s Felt Forum after he was knocked 
out 12 seconds into the 10th and final 
round. Many observers. Scypion among 
them, felt that referee Lew Eskin should 
have stopped the fight right after Clas¬ 
sen was knocked down in the 9th round. 
And some ringside onlookers were sur¬ 
prised that Classen's young and some¬ 
what inexperienced manager, Marco Mi- 
nuto, and the State Athletic Commis¬ 
sion’s attending physician, Dr. Richard 
Izquierdo, allowed him to answer the bell 
for the 10th round. Classen was way be¬ 
hind in the scoring and so dazed he re¬ 
mained seated on his stool several sec¬ 
onds after the bell rang. 

A State Athletic Commission review 
of the fight, conducted immediately af¬ 
ter Classen was hospitalized, pronounced 
everything in order. In the aftermath of 
Classen’s death, however, the commis¬ 
sion reopened the investigation, and the 
labor standards subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
has indicated its interest in the fight by re¬ 
questing copies of the commission’s rec¬ 
ords on Classen. 

The point of these investigations, we 
hope, will not be to assign blame or guilt 
to individuals, but to reevaluate the com¬ 
mission’s licensing and regulatory pro¬ 
cedures. 

On Oct. 9 Classen was knocked out 
in a hastily arranged bout in London 
against Tony Sibson. Because New York 
automatically suspends a fighter for at 
least 30 days following a knockout and re¬ 
quires that the boxer apply for reinstate¬ 
ment at the end of that period, Classen 
had to have the commission’s approval 


Ldited by MYRA GELBAND 


to fight Scypion. He told the commission 
the London bout had been stopped in 
the second round because of cuts. But ref¬ 
eree Harry Gibbs says he stopped it be¬ 
cause “Classen showed no inclination to 
fight.” The commission did not follow 
up Classen’s application with an inquiry 
to London. Had it done so, it would not 
only have heard Gibbs’ account, but 
would have found that Classen told the 
London fight physician he was suffering 
from double vision after the bout. 

Another revelation that came to light 
after the New York fight was that Iz¬ 
quierdo is also the Classen family’s reg¬ 
ular physician. 

Izquierdo probably should have 
stepped aside because of his personal in¬ 
volvement with one of the fighters, and 
let another commission doctor oversee 
the Classen-Scypion bout. 

Minuto would not comment on the 
specifics of the case, but he did say, “I 
am very upset. I regarded Classen as a 
friend and almost as a brother. I wel¬ 
come any investigation that might lead 
to better rules to protect fighters in 
the future.” 

Anyone who cares about boxing must 
agree. 

CANNING BUD IN ST. LOUIS 

The catalyst for St. Louis Cardinal Pres¬ 
ident Bill Bidwill’s decision to fire Coach 
Bud Wilkinson last week was Wilkinson's 
refusal to play third-year Quarterback 
Steve Pisarkiewicz, a first-draft choice 
from Missouri in 1977, for the final three 
games of the season. Bidwill fell that sub¬ 
stitution necessary to determine whether 
Pisarkiewicz can be counted on as the 
Cardinal quarterback of the future, be¬ 
cause veteran Jim Hart will be 36 next 
season. 

The firing leaves Pisarkiewicz in an un¬ 
comfortable position. Including Sunday’s 
13-10 win over the 49ers, in which he 
completed nine of 16 passes for a total 
of 91 yards. Pisarkiewicz has now start¬ 
ed two games as a pro and can count 
two NFL coaching scalps under his belt. 


In fleeing St. Louis. Don Coryell, Wil¬ 
kinson’s predecessor, had blasted the 
Cardinal management for not giving him 
enough say in the draft. By inference he 
was pointing a finger at Pisarkiewicz, 
whom the Cardinals drafted ahead of 
Linebacker Robin Cole, now a starter for 
the Steelcrs, at a time when Coryell need¬ 
ed defensive help. 

Last week Pisarkiewicz insisted that 
he felt no added pressure because of the 
circumstances leading to his starting as¬ 
signment. But the turn of events clearly 
weighed on him. He said sadly. “All this 
crisis didn’t need to happen.” 

THE LADY IS A SMITH 

Women occasionally have shoed horses 
on farms and in stables, but now there is 
one so employed on the Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia racetrack circuit. The female far¬ 
rier is Ada Gates, an unlikely pioneer in 
this particular line of work. The daugh¬ 
ter of a retired executive of the Corning 



Glass Works, Gates, now 36, made her 
debut at the New York Cotillion, attend¬ 
ed a couple of tony secondary schools. 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes in Manhattan and 
Virginia’s Foxcrofl School, and graduat¬ 
ed from Briarcliff College. So how did 
somebody with such a rarefied back¬ 
ground wind up hunched over a hot forge 
at Santa Anita, Hollywood Park and Del 
Mar? How did she become the only wom¬ 
an member of the International Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers of the Unit¬ 
ed States and Canada, AFL-CIO? 

Well, it did take a while. Gates grew 
up in New York’s horsey set—her grand- 
cominued 
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TDK Introduces 
high fidelitY for the eyes. 



The ultimate goal of the recording 
process is to capture and repro¬ 
duce an exact copy of the original 
source. Only when the reproduc¬ 
tion mirrors the original do we 
call it "high fidelity.” 

The concept of high fidelity 
is not limited to sound and music. 
A visual image can be true to the 
original in shape, color and clarity. 

A few years ago, the idea of 
a home video cassette system was 
pure science fiction, but today, 
hundreds of thousands of 
American homes already enjoy 
such systems. In the near future, 
a video cassette deck and video 
library will be as integral to the 
home entertainment center as the 
television and stereo. 

p<etuf* ® 19'* TQK tlect'O^c » Cc«p 


As a leader in recording 
technology, TDK stands at the 
forefront of the home entertain¬ 
ment revolution. We pioneered 
the high fidelity audio cassette 
back in 1968. Today, our SA audio 
cassette is so good at reproducing 
music, in all its infinite variety 
and detail, that it’s the number 
one-selling high bias cassette in 
America. So good, in fact, that 
most quality deck manufacturers 
won’t let a deck leave the factory 
unless it’s been set up for use 
with SA. 

The TDK Super Avilyn VHS 
video cassette is also an industry 
leader. Our engineers started 
with the tape we make for 
professional broadcast use and 


improved upon it, so it could stand 
up to the demands of half-inch, 
four-hour home recording. Our 
cassette was the first judged good 
enough for four-hour use by the 
quality control engineers of all 
the VHS deck manufacturers. 

In your deck, it will offer a level 
of performance so outstanding, so 
refined, that it will introduce you 
to a new era in home video: the 
age of "high fidelity for the eyes.” 

TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 

&TDK 

Video Cassettes 








8159 Credit card size. Sensor Touch“ 
Hntrv Panel. 3-kev memory. Liquid 
Crystal Display (LCD). $19.95.* 



2168. 12-digit print display. 4-kev mem- 208. Sharp features and quality, including 
orv. Item counter. Add mode. $129.95.* 8-digit LCD, Total Memory' Key. 

Model 2158: print only, $99.95 * Just $9.95 * 



8150. Sensor Touch * Entry Panel with 
confirmation tone. Storage Computer." 
Memory Safe Guard. - I.CD. $34.95* 


5100. World's first direct formula entry scien¬ 
tific calculator. 24-character alphanumeric 
dot-matrix rolling writer LCD. $99.95* 



EIGHT 

CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 

THAT ARE 

ALWAYS 

PERFECTLY 

CORRECT. 


Every year, more and 
more Santas give Sharp Cal¬ 
culators. So don’t be surprised 
if you find something perfect 
for everyone on your list. 

Snarp has scientific 
calculators for scientists. 

And scientists t<>be. Printing 
calculators with tapes—for 
people who want to keep their 
figures. And ultra slim ones 
for the fashionable set. Not to 
mention all the hard working, 
basic models we have for 
people in business. And kids 
in school. 

They all fit beautifully 
under the tree. Or make super 
stocking stuffers. The kinds of 
Christmas surprises that last 
for years. 

And since the elves in 
our workshop make 35 dif¬ 
ferent models—if you don’t see 
what you want here—it’s per¬ 
fectly correct to ask when you 



TO MAKE CAICULATORS 
THIS ADVANCED 
YOU’VE GOT TO BE SHARP. 


8149, 'Him Man Calculator with 4-kcy 503. A scientific calculator with trig, 

accessible memory. Automatic Power* inverse trig, and log functions. Parenthe- 

Off. ‘ LCD. $17.95* ses. LCD, 5000-hour battery life. $19.95* 


•Suggested Retail Price 


Sharp Electronics Corp., 10 Keystone Place, Paramus, N.J. 07652 









































SCORECARD continued 


father, David Dows, served as a member 
of the New York State Racing Commis¬ 
sion—and after stints as an actress and 
road manager for Bob Dylan and Janis 
Joplin, she settled in Colorado and 
bought a mare. When she experienced 
difficulty getting somebody to shoe the 
animal (“1 found a cowboy they said 
could do it but he was in a bar and 
drunk”), she took a degree from Okla¬ 
homa Farrier College and soon was shoe¬ 
ing for local ranchers. Then she went to 
California, where she apprenticed by 
making shoes for hunters and jumpers, 
and where she met an official in the far¬ 
riers’ union. He encouraged her to get 
her union card, and in February 1978 
she began shoeing for various trainers at 
Hollywood Park. 

Gates has since graduated to bigger 
barns and expects to earn $30,000 this 
year. She acknowledges that shoeing 
horses is tough on the back and admits 
she cried the time a stallion fell on her. 
But she says she has no regrets about hav¬ 
ing traded her coming-out dress for well- 
worn leathers. “When I became a black¬ 
smith, my mother hit the roof, my father 
was speechless and my brother, who op¬ 
erates a 20,000-acre ranch in Montana, 
thought I was out of my mind. But now 
they tell their friends, ‘You know what 
Ada does... ?’ And I couldn’t be hap¬ 
pier. I’ve always adored horses.” 

FOO ABOVE CAYUGA'S WATERS 

Ithaca (N.Y.) College won its first Amos 
Alonzo Stagg Bowl, and with it the 
NCAA Division III football title, by beat¬ 
ing Wittenberg University of Ohio 14-10 
on Saturday. But Ithaca’s real test had 
come a week earlier in its semifinal play¬ 
off against Carnegie-Mellon. 

Ithaca had opened the game by kick¬ 
ing off to the Tartans when South Hill 
Field was suddenly shrouded by a heavy 
fog that drifted in from Cayuga Lake. 
Fans in the stands and those in the press 
box could see nothing, and on the field, 
officials were able to discern only the 
vaguest suggestion of players. Ithaca 
Sports Information Director Bob Marx, 
vainly trying to type the play-by-play, 
gave up, writing in frustration: fog too 
HEAVY—NOBODY CAN SEE THE FIELD. 

The game was suspended until visi¬ 
bility improved, and when play resumed 
it was discovered that before the inter¬ 
ruption Carnegie-Mellon had advanced 
the ball 18 yards, but no one was quite 
certain how. Eventually a stiff breeze 


cleared the air, and Ithaca pulled the 
game out 15-6 with some last-minute he¬ 
roics. But the mystery players who had 
rushed in true obscurity did not step for¬ 
ward to claim their yards, which con¬ 
sequently were credited to team. 

A NEW LEAF 

A year and a half after “indefinitely” sus¬ 
pending Dwight Stones, the AAU has re¬ 
instated the outspoken high jumper, 
granting him amateur status again and 
opening the way for him to try to qual¬ 
ify for his third Olympics. 

In June 1978, Stones, along with mil- 
er Francie Larrieu, javelin-thrower Kate 
Schmidt and pentathlete Jane Frederick, 
was stripped of amateur eligibility for 
“improperly allocating” money won on 
TV’s The Superstars. All four athletes 
had directed that their prize money, 
amounts ranging from $3,100 for Larrieu 
to $33,400-plus for Stones, be paid en¬ 
tirely to their track clubs. According to 
AAU policy, the money should have been 
allocated as follows: one-third to the na¬ 
tional AAU; one-third to the athlete’s 
local AAU chapter; and one-third to the 
athlete’s favorite charity. 

Last winter Larrieu was the first of the 
group to win reinstatement, by acknowl¬ 
edging that she had violated AAU rules 
and promising never to commit such a 
transgression again. Schmidt and Fred¬ 
erick were welcomed back to the fold 
under similar circumstances. 

Meanwhile Stones continued to be an 
embarrassment for the AAU. He had di¬ 
rected his winnings to the Desert Oasis 
Track Club, of which he was the sole 
member. The AAU was not amused by 
that ploy, or by Stones’ subsequent law¬ 
suit charging the organization with in¬ 
voluntary servitude among other things. 
Further, convinced that his high-jump¬ 
ing career was finished, the former world 
record holder and two-time Olympic 
bronze medalist described in detail the 
under-the-table payments that track and 
field “amateurs” demand and receive for 
participating in meets (SI, April 2, 1979). 

Appearing with his lawyer before the 
Board of Governors at the AAU con¬ 
vention in Las Vegas last week. Stones 
agreed to the following conditions be¬ 
fore the board voted 62-18 to reinstate 
him: the $33,633 in question will be split 
among the AAU, the Southern Pacific 
AAU and the U.S. Track and Field As¬ 
sociation; Stones will publicly apologize 
for the nasty things he said about the 


AAU; he will drop the legal actions he 
initiated against the AAU, and if he 
doesn’t live up to the last part of the bar¬ 
gain, he will pay the AAU attorneys’ fees. 

Stones doesn’t seem likely to renege. 
“I’m so hungry to jump I can taste it,” 
he said after the board voted. “At this 
point, the only things I care about are 
the Olympic Trials and Moscow.” 

But he will have to wait for reinstate¬ 
ment by the International Amateur Ath¬ 
letic Federation—the body that will de¬ 
termine if Stones is eligible to participate 
in the Olympics—and it will not come 
automatically. According to John Holt, 
general secretary of the IAAF in Lon¬ 
don, the Federation generally doesn’t ap¬ 
prove such reinstatements. But Larrieu. 
Schmidt and Frederick have received the 
IAAF’s blessings, and if the AAU feels 
sufficiently mollified after the posturing 
of its prodigal high jumper, why should 
the international federation balk at ac¬ 
cepting him, too? 

BONING UP ON THE WEATHER 

Not everyone eats turkey for Thanks¬ 
giving dinner. Preston J. Shallcross al¬ 
ways has goose, and then only a fresh, 
domestic one, born the previous spring. 
“A wild goose won’t do,” the 97-year- 
old resident of Rock Hall. Md. insists, 
“because you can’t tell how old it is. I 
have to have a first-year goose.” 

Shallcross is not as concerned about 
the tenderness of the flesh as the reli¬ 
ability of the bones. For years he has been 
“examining” the keel-shaped breastbone 
of his geese to make long-range weather 
predictions; folklore has it that only a 
year-old bone will do the job. 

His daughter Helen, 64, says, “He has 
always been pretty accurate.” 

Local agricultural agent W. James Mil- 
liken confirms that “Shallcross has come 
pretty close the last couple of years.” 

So listen up. The nonagenarian fore¬ 
caster says, “This year’s bone was one of 
the lightest I'd ever seen, except toward 
the end where it got very dark. It will be 
a mild winter until February, when there 
will be an abrupt change to winter veaih- 
er that will extend into March." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Zorn, Seattle Seahawk quarter¬ 
back, whose wife Joy is expecting their 
first child: “If it’s a boy, my neighbors 
have some friends who want me to name 
him Bjorn, so the headlines could read, 
BJORN ZORN BORN.’ ” ENO 
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Nothing fits, feels or appeals like BVD underwear. 
Every time you put on a BVD tee shirt or brief you 
look great. Thanks to our reinforced neckband, tapered 
sleeves and reinforced Lycra* spandex leg bands. 

Not to mention our 100% combed cotton—soft and 
preshrunk to be comfortable, stay comfortable. And to 
fit so you always look and feel terrific. 

Underneath it all you can depend on BVD. For i 
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Sugar Ray Leonard seized the welterweight 
title from Wilfred Benitez with a TKO—and 
thus opened new vistas by william nack 




L ooking like a sculptor putting the last touches on a 
bust. Bob Jermain stood over Sugar Ray Leonard 
and gently applied a dab of greasepaint to the fighter’s 
left cheek. “Make me look like new again." Leonard 
had said. Jermain was obliging. 

It was Saturday afternoon. 19 hours after Leonard 
had won the WBC welterweight championship, and 
Leonard was in a dressing room backstage on the set 
of The Merv Griffin Show at Caesars Palace in Las 
Vegas. Jermain. the show’s makeup man, painted the 
left cheek, then the right, using a grease intended to 
cover up the reds and blues of the bruises under Leon¬ 
ard’s eyes. “The new Sugar Ray Leonard!” Charlie 
Brotman, Leonard’s P.R. man. called from behind him. 

Leonard is admittedly vain about his looks. The first 
thing he does after most fights is examine his face. 
After the fight the night before he had peeked only 
once. He was not badly bruised, but what he saw pained 
him. “I looked in the mirror and turned off the light,” 
he said. “I couldn't believe it. ‘Is that me?’ " 

He had just beaten Wilfred Benitez for the title, stop¬ 
ping him with six seconds to go in the 15th and final 
round, and this was one way he was paying for it. That 
he required extensive makeup to prepare for talk-show 
television was testimony to what he had been through 
inside the ring. And, makeup aside, there was no hid¬ 
ing the effect of the mental and physical pressures he 
had endured in winning the hardest und most impor¬ 
tant fight of his life from the toughest, most dangerous 
opponent he had ever met. The night before, he had 
lain in a bathtub for an hour, unable to attend the 
party he was throwing at Caesars Palace. “Every bone 
in my body aches,” he said. He had been dehydrated 
and had slept fitfully, waking up after nightmares with 
an unquenchable thirst. “I kind of felt like Rocky." he 
said. “This for me was the ultimate test. There was so 
much pressure.” 

The heaviest pressure stemmed from knowing the 
kind of money he could make if he won the title. Leon¬ 
ard would earn $1 million for the Benitez fight, Ben¬ 
itez $1.2 million, and Sugar Ray knew that if he won 
there would be more down the line— continued 

The new champ gets a boost from Janks Morton as 
Dave Jacobs and Angelo Dundee rush to celebrate 
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millions more. He passed the test by scor¬ 
ing a stunning TKO off a deft combina¬ 
tion. He beat perhaps the best defensive 
fighter in boxing in a match that seemed 
at once a chess match and a manhunt, a 
tactical exercise in which two fighters 
stalked each other, slipped and feinted, 
and countered and probed for weakness¬ 
es. "From a technical standpoint, there 
was more done in this fight than I've seen 
done for a long time." said Angelo Dun¬ 
dee. Leonard’s trainer. "You saw two 
smart, scientific fighters—two champi¬ 
ons in the ring at the same time. They 
brought the best out of each other." 

And. to the extent they did so. they an¬ 
swered some questions about themselves. 
There was Leonard, at 23 the sport's as¬ 
cendant star, going after the title in his 
26lh professional fight—fast, versatile, 
intelligent and a superb finisher. “My am¬ 
bition is to retire financially independent, 
unharmed." Leonard says. "My ambition 
is not to be just a good fighter. I want to 
be something great, something special.” 
What was not known was how he would 
respond to the kind of pressure that so su¬ 
perb a craftsman as Benitez would bring 

Benitez' lefts startled Leonard with their force 


to bear on him: how he would deal with 
a tricky, ambidextrous opponent; how 
well he could take punches over the 
course of a fight: and how he could han¬ 
dle a full 15 rounds—he had never gone 
more than 10. 

And there was Puerto Rico's Benitez, 
at 21 ring-wise beyond his years: the ju¬ 
nior welterweight champion at 17. the 
youngest titlcholder of all lime: the wel¬ 
terweight champion at 20; a counter- 
puncher with quick hands. How would 
he deal with Leonard's jab. and how 
would it affect him that he had not fought 
since March? "We'll find out whether 
Ray Leonard is the consummate profes¬ 
sional that he appears to be." said Jimmy 
Jacobs. Benitez' manager. "Leonard will 
be hit more than he has ever been hit in 
his life. I think it will go 15 rounds, and 
I'm extremely confident that Wilfred w ill 
win." The bettors disagreed, making the 
champa3-to-l underdog. 

As the bout began, the fighters met in 
the center of the ring in a 30-second star¬ 
ing match, their faces menacingly stony, 
inches apart. The crowd, rising, cheered 
them with loud whoops and whistles. 

Then Leonard began moving and 
jabbing, and it appeared that he had 
found his target, that this might be 
an early evening. In the first round 
he tagged Benitez with a sweet hook 
that came off a jab and righthand. 
rocking the champ backwards. But 
Benitez got away. In the third Leon¬ 
ard caught him again, this time with 
a cleanly delivered left jab. Benitez 
went down on the seat of his pants. 
Up quickly, he took a standing eight- 
count. and at the bell walked to his 
corner smiling sheepishly. 

Benitez found Leonard with two 
righthand leads in the fourth, and 
suddenly Leonard was fighting a dif¬ 
ferent man. “I wasn't aware I was 
in a championship early because I 
hit him so easy,’’ Leonard said. “But 
then he adjusted to my style. It was 
like looking in a mirror." And Leon¬ 
ard was having trouble hitting his 
man, especially with the overhand 
right. Benitez slipped one after an¬ 
other. dipping under them. 

"Go downstairs!" Dundee ex¬ 
horted Leonard between rounds. 
“Go to the body. Stick that left in his 
face. You can't stand in front of him 
and hit him with a right hand. For¬ 
get the right hand!" Leonard held 


out his hand, indicating where Benitez’ 
face was. “But he's right there!" said Ray. 

“Yeah,” said Dundee. "He's right 
there, but then he ain’t there.” 

Occasionally the two fighters stopped 
face to face, flat-footed, feinting with 
their hands, weaving like wind-up dolls 
and searching for the openings. Leonard 
was looking at a mirror. In the sixth 
round, in fact, they cracked their fore¬ 
heads together. Fortunately for Leonard, 
the blow raised only a welt. Unfortunate¬ 
ly for Benitez, it opened a gash. Blood 
flowed down his face. His corner treated 
the cut, but Benitez knew that Leonard 
could reopen the wound and that the 
blood could impair his vision. Benitez 
was suffering from another problem, too. 
He had injured his left thumb early in 
the fight, and by the seventh round he 
was shaking his left glove at his side. 

It was an odd fight, with much parry¬ 
ing and displays of ringcraft. and hard 
to judge. Neither man dominated. Nei¬ 
ther could move the other around. Nei¬ 
ther could set the other up. And there 
was not much banging. Leonard landed 
the harder blows and had Benitez going 
more than once late in the fight. In the 
ninth he delivered a flurry of punches, 
culminating with a right that put Ben¬ 
itez into the ropes. In the I Ith Leonard 
hit him with a hook that jarred his mouth¬ 
piece loose. Benitez rope-a-doped. Leon¬ 
ard. who probably missed more punch¬ 
es in this fight than in all his previous 
25 pro bouts combined, could not put 
him away. “No one. I mean no one. 
can make me miss punches like that." 
he said. “I kept thinking. ‘Man. this guy’s 
really good.' ” 

If the two used every feint and ma¬ 
neuver in the first 14 rounds, science de¬ 
ferred to war in the 15th. a round they 
both thought they needed to win. Ac¬ 
tually. through 14 rounds Leonard was 
in front by at least two points on all 
three cards. Harry Gibbs, the English 
judge, had them the closest, 136-134 
on the 10-poinls-must system. "Leonard 
missed so much,” he said. "Boxing is 
the art of self-defense, and Benitez made 
Leonard miss." 

The fighters swung from all points of 
the compass in the 15th. For weeks, pre¬ 
paring for this fight. Leonard had stud¬ 
ied films of Wilfredo Gomez, the super 
bantamweight champ, who throws a dev¬ 
astating left uppercut. And now. off a 
jab. Leonard stepped inside and raised 




WHEN A TIE IS BETTER THAN 
KISSING YOUR SISTER 

by Pat Putnam 



but a Leonard left dropped Benitez early 


one home, catching Benitez on the chin. 
Down the champion went, to his knees. 
Regaining his feet, he stepped gingerly 
to a corner, kicking his kgs to get the feel¬ 
ing back. He was ripe now. Leonard 
threw two punches more, and referee 
Carlos Padilla stopped the fight. Benitez 
had been beaten for the first time in 38 
professional fights, and Leonard was the 
WBC’s new welterweight champion. 

Perhaps never has a title changed 
hands with more amicability and sports¬ 
manship. Three times the two men em¬ 
braced at the postfight press conference. 
"I have no excuses.” said Benitez, with 
the gash still open and his thumb swell¬ 
ing. "He won easy, you know? He’ll win 
a lot of fights like I do when I was cham¬ 
pion, O.K.? He's a great challenger. He 
became champion beating me. I want to 
give him a good luck and God bless him.” 

Benitez’ $1.2 million purse did noth¬ 
ing, of course, to inhibit his feelings of 
good will. Nor did the prospect of a re¬ 
turn engagement next year. The two 
camps have a gentlemen's agreement for 
a rematch. Leonard’s prospects in the 
marketplace are limitless now. With 
television behind Leonard, every oppo¬ 
nent he chooses is in for a payday the 
likes of which he never had before. 
Among those who may thereby profit arc 
the World Boxing Association champ, 
Pipino Cuevas, and former lightweight 
champ Roberto Duran. 

The next day, Leonard stared at the 
mirror as Jermain worked on him. An¬ 
gelo Dundee stood behind him. Leonard 
said quietly, “I think wc should have had 
this guy in our corner.” 


F or Mills Lane, who refereed the 
braw'ling. bloody middleweight title 
fight which preceded the Leonard-Ben- 
itez bout at Caesars Palace, the outcome 
was as apparent as the many cuts on Vito 
Antuofermo’s craggy face. Moving quick¬ 
ly to the corner of Marvin Hagler. Mills 
directed the challenger to turn and face 
the ABC-TV cameras. “Congratula¬ 
tions," Mills murmured. "Now stay fac¬ 
ing this way until they announce the de¬ 
cision and I raise your arm.” 

Across the way. little Freddie Brown, 
the ancient cutman. was busily anointing 
Antuofermo’s torn features with his mag¬ 
ic wound solution. There were six cuts: 
25 stitches would be required to close 
four of them. 

"You win it in the last round." Brown 
rasped, working swiftly. He didn’t want 
Vito—a 4-1 underdog in his first title de¬ 
fense—to be bleeding when they told him 
he was still champion. 

But surely the referee and the bettors 
were right and Brown was not. 

And then they read the astonishing 
decision: 


Judge Dalby Shirley: 144-142 for 
Antuofermo. 

Judge Duane Ford: 145-141 for 
Hagler. 

And Judge Hal Miller: 143-143. 

A draw. And draws go to the 
champion. 

The champion’s style is neo-caveman. 
Pressure is his game. He simply lowers 
his head and charges, and once inside 
he rains blows with unrelenting fury. It 
is a style that had won the 26-year-old ex¬ 
sausage grinder 45 of 49 fights (with one 
draw) and the WBC-WBA title (from 
Hugo Corro) last June. The Hagler bout 
brought him $190,000. His opponent was 
paid $40,000. 

While basically a lefthander. Hagler is 
a switcher who prefers to fight from a dis¬ 
tance, sharp and clean. He wears people 
down, taking them out with clusters of 
crushing, crisp combinations. While win¬ 
ning 46 of 49 bouts (one drawl he had 
knocked out 38 opponents. 

Against Antuofermo. an Italian-born 
resident of Brooklyn who usually begins 
to bleed halfway through the continued 
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Antuo/ermo and Haglcr may tangle again 


national anthem. Hagler’s slashing style 
promised to remind people of the Little 
Bighorn. But only "if we can keep Vito 
off us," said Pat Petronelli, who with his 
brother Goody manages and trains Ha- 
gler. "Vito is rough and tough, a street 
brawler with a lot of heart whose best 
punch is his head. We can't go inside 
with him. That would be crazy." 

Haglcr's strategy was to circle the wag¬ 
ons, to stay out of the corners and off 
the ropes and. whenever Antuofermo got 
inside, to tie him up until the referee gave 
him a pass out of the danger zone. 

In the early going it was all Haglcr. 
The 27-year-old challenger piled up 
points with a slinging clothesline jab and 
hooks from both sides. A jab opened a 
small cut in the outside corner of An- 
tuofermo’s left eye in the third; a left up¬ 
percut opened the other corner of the 
same eye in the fourth. 

In the fifth, the champion began to 
apply more pressure, but he took still 
more punishment getting inside. He came 
out of that round bleeding from a small 
cut near the corner of the right eye. He 
was cut twice more in the sixth: over the 
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right eye and on the right cheek, the lat¬ 
ter a two-inch opening. In the ninth Ha¬ 
glcr ripped him under the left eye. 

"Help." said cutman Brown. In 
stepped Tony Carione. Antuofermo’s 
manager, who worked on two of the cuts 
while Brown closed the other four. 

“I'm getting old." sighed Brown, who 
is 72. "Once I could close six cuts in a 
minute and not even feel hurried." 

If the cuts were troubling Brown, they 
seemed to have little, if any. effect on An¬ 
tuofermo. Still playing the bull to Ha¬ 
gler’s matador, he stepped up his attack, 
pouring in. punching without pause. 

By the 14th round Antuofermo had 
what he wanted: a gang rumble in a 
Brooklyn back alley. Abandoning artist¬ 
ry. Haglcr met him head to head. 

The challenger was cut in the outer 
corner of his right eye and blood 
streamed down his check. Antuofermo 
was having trouble breathing because of 
a lingering cold; his body was splattered 
with blood. 

As the last round began, both men 
rushed across the ring, meeting halfway, 
and began swinging. Three minutes later 
they were still swinging. It was a cruel, 
bloody combat, and it was awesome. 

Hardly had the decision been an¬ 
nounced when Bob Arum, the Top Rank 
promoter, standing at ringside, shouted 
that there would be an immediate re¬ 
match. much to the dismay of the WBC 
and the WBA—and of Alan Minter. the 
English southpaw who had been prom¬ 
ised the next title fight no matter who 
won in Las Vegas. 

"The WBC will not be led by pro¬ 
moters." countered Jose Sulaiman, the 
WBC president. "We will have our con¬ 
vention in a week, and we will talk about 
it. There is no doubt Haglcr deserves an¬ 
other chance. But after Minter." 

At first. Dr. Elias Cordoba, the WBA 
ratings chairman and the power behind 
the scenes, agreed. But later, after reflec¬ 
tion and a conference with Arum, he 
changed his mind and said the WBA 
would order an immediate rematch. 

Which leaves Antuofermo as the man 
in the middle. He’ll have to make a 
choice: fight Minter for the WBC or Ha- 
gler for the WBA. He’ll make one group 
happy; the other group will strip him of 
its version of the title. 

Through no fault of his own, Antuo¬ 
fermo soon will be half a world cham¬ 
pion. That is the unkindest cut of all. 


MARVIN WAS 
FAIRLY 
MARVELOUS 

by Joe Jares 


V ictor Galindcz, the 31-year-old WBA 
light-heavyweight champion, raised 
his thick arms. His relatives and handlers 
from Argentina shouted gleefully. Excit¬ 
ed fans in the audience pressed in closer 
as the photographers’ motorized cameras 
clicked away. Yes, Galindez had not only 
made the 175-pound weight limit, he had 
made it with a quarter-pound to spare. 
After which he hurried out into the hall 
and savored an empanada, a pastry 
stuffed with meat and olives. 

So much for Galindez’ high points 
last Friday in New Orleans. That night 
in the Superdome, as part of ABC’s 
Las Vegas-New Orleans prime-time 
spectacular, he defended his title against 
Marvin Johnson, a balding 25-year-old 
lefty from Indianapolis. Johnson out¬ 
pointed him. outpunched him and final¬ 
ly TKOed him in the 11 th round. 

It was the second time that Johnson, 
a bronze medalist at the Munich Olym¬ 
pics. had won a light-heavy title. He 
took the WBC version front Mate Par- 
lov of Yugoslavia in Sicily last winter 
but lost it to Matthew Saad Muhammad 
earlier this year. 

To get ready for Galindez. Johnson 
trained at Fort Bragg, N.C.. where his 
brother. Henry, is a staff sergeant and 
assistant coach of the boxing team. Their 
mother. Ruthie. was along to cook steaks, 
potatoes, black-eyed peas and three kinds 
of greens. 

Johnson is a soft-spoken, religious 
man. but his pre-fight orations carried 
a touch of Ali: "I've got youth on my 
side. I also feel I’m going to win be¬ 
cause I'm a better boxer than he is. I 
am more scientific. Plus the fact’that I 
can do what he does best, which is 
punch, slug. Stand in the center of the 
ring and slug—I can do that.” 

Galindez worked hard. too. melting 
off the suet by taking long runs beside 
Lake Pontchartrain—and once startling 
his entourage by stripping to his trunks 
at 8:15 a.m. and plunging into the freez- 






ing water. After running and doing cal¬ 
isthenics every morning, he kicked a 
soccer ball around. He worked equally 
hard in the gym. 

This was the champ's 12th title defense 
(he was 10— I going in) and, as usual, his 
weight was the subject of much discus¬ 
sion. It wasn’t so much a question of 
whether he would make 175. but after 
making it would he have anything more 
than a featherweight's punch? When he 
lost his title to Mike Rossnian last year (he 
won it back on April 14, 1979), Galindez 
claimed that two days in the sweat box 
had hurt him more than his opponent. 

On Friday night he wasn’t the charg¬ 
ing bull of old. His strategy was to lie 
against the ropes, cover up and hope 
Johnson would wear himself out. Occa¬ 
sionally in each round he would spring 
out and throw a few haymakers, but 
mostly he kept his gloves in front of his 
face and peeked out as Johnson banged 
away. All round the ropes they went, as 
if there were a snake pit in the center of 
the ring. 

“I got ready for this," said Johnson af¬ 
terward. "and I was able to punch three 
minutes a round for 15 rounds. So 1 knew 
I could do it with him.” 

In a sense. Johnson’s most effective 
weapon was his right jab. It wasn't jack- 
hammer-powerful. but it was bother¬ 
some. not so much for any damage it 
did but because it made the champion 
change the arc of his fearsome left hook. 


He had to throw it over Johnson’s thrust¬ 
ing right arm. and that took away much 
of its sting. 

Two-thirds of the way through. Gal¬ 
indez had won two rounds at most, but 
he wasn’t far behind on points, and points 
are what count under WBA rules. Yet 
the champion came out slugging at the 
start of the I Ith round as if he had to 
douse the lights for his opponent right 
then or lose. 

Instead it was Johnson who got the 
TKO. Twenty seconds into the round he 
caught Galindez with a long, looping left, 
and the Argentine went staggering across 
the ring and down, a peach-colored tow¬ 
el from his corner landing on the blue 
mat at the same time his body did. 

“Galindez is a powerful fighter,” said 
Johnson afterward. “Mind you. he's been 
champion a long, long lime. Just any¬ 
body can’t do to him what I did to him. 
In fact, that’s probably the first time you 
ever saw him hit the canvas like that. 

“And 1 want to say this in front of ev¬ 
erybody. I’m a fair champion. The title 
belongs to the best man. and I feel that 
since Victor Galindez was kind enough 
to give me a shot. I’ll be kind enough to 
give him a return any time he wants.” 

Given his problems with making 
weight, it seemed more likely that Gal¬ 
indez will either retire or move up to the 
new cruiserweight division, between 
light heavy and heavyweight. 

For his part. Johnson is eager to 



battle and beat Saad Muhammad and 
thus become the undisputed world 
champ. Hut first it would be back home 
again to Indiana to rest. He planned to 
spend lime with his wife and 4-month- 
old son and then go rabbit hunting with 
brother Henry. And there would be a 
happy, high-caloric little ritual to en¬ 
joy. After each victory an Indianapolis 
sportswriler. Jimmy Angelopolous, buys 
him a huge, gooey banana split. Marvin 
Johnson is too young right now to worry 
much about the scales. end 



Gahndei WBA tight heavyweight reign came to an abrupt end in the 11th round in New Orleans, when a Johnson looping teti toppled him heels over head. 
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NOW NEW MEXICO FEELS THE HEAT 


Scant weeks after the sordid revelations regarding Arizona State's football program, investigators have uncovered a skein of 
wrongdoing, including a phony transcript for a UNM basketball player and a case of alleged bribery by JOHN PAPANEK 



University President Davis had the unpleasant task ot answering some unpleasant questions about New Mexico basketball coaches EHenberger and Goldstein 


O rdinarily, Coach Norm Ellenberger 
would have enjoyed the crazy, cha¬ 
otic scene at Albuquerque International 
Airport last Friday as the University of 
New Mexico basketball team prepared 
to embark on its season-opening trip to 
the University of Colorado in Boulder. 
It would have been reasonable to expect 
the television cameras and the swarm of 
reporters, photographers and fans that 
charged the atmosphere. After all, Ellen¬ 
berger, 48, is a hip fast-lane traveler, 
adorned with gold chains and turquoise 
jewelry, long hair and sexy mustache, tai¬ 
lored jeans and open-to-the-navcl silk 
shirts. He is the man who in seven sea¬ 
sons compiled a 134-62 record, won two 
Western Athletic Conference titles and 
took his team to four postseason tour¬ 
naments. He is the man who turned Lobo 


basketball into a statewide religion, a fo¬ 
cus of popular frenzy surpassed by few 
college basketball teams anywhere. 

But this was no ordinary send-off. Nor 
was it an ordinary day in the ever- 
expanding, ever-darkening industry of 
intercollegiate athletics. It was a day 
when the University of New Mexico 
found itself—like Arizona State a few 
weeks earlier—answering difficult ques¬ 
tions about a fictitious transcript and mis¬ 
placed athletic priorities. But there were 
other, perhaps even darker, clouds over 
Albuquerque. The New Mexico Orga¬ 
nized Crime Strike Force was in on the 
investigation with local police, amid al¬ 
legations of illegal gambling activities, 

Craig Gilbert was to get academic credits from a 
junior college that he says he "never heard of " 
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possibly involving individuals with ties 
to the UNM basketball program. 

Ellenberger would not show up at the 
airport, nor would Assistant Coach Man¬ 
ny Goldstein. Also staying home was ju¬ 
nior Craig Gilbert, a transfer from Ox¬ 
nard (Calif.) College, a ball-handling and 
defensive gem who had been slated to 
start for the Lobos at point guard. 

Although the other players and As¬ 
sistant Coach Charlie Harrison were 
stunned by these absences, they should 
not have been. That morning, two days 
after every player and coach had been 
interrogated at practice by agents of the 
FBI, the U.S. Attorney’s office in Albu¬ 
querque released documents that impli¬ 
cated Ellenberger and Goldstein in a 
morass of unsavory activity. A federal 
search warrant and an attached Albu¬ 
querque Police Department transcription 
of a tapped telephone conversation be¬ 
tween the two coaches indicated that in 
order to make Gilbert eligible to play for 
New Mexico, Goldstein had forged a 
transcript in Gilbert's name from a ju¬ 
nior college that Gilbert said he had 
never heard of and then allegedly paid 
the dean of admissions at Oxnard to ap¬ 
ply the bogus credits to Gilbert’s record. 

It was a revelation that sent the uni¬ 
versity and the state of New Mexico reel¬ 
ing, with aftershocks felt wherever there 
are adults who will do almost anything 
to convince teen-agers to come play for 
their colleges. The revelation also star¬ 
tled the NCAA, even though it had been 
investigating New Mexico closely and in 
mid-September had charged the school 
with an undisclosed but substantial num¬ 
ber of rules violations. NCAA action ap¬ 
parently is the least of the university’s 
worries; Ellenberger and Goldstein could 
face federal charges of bribery and wire 
and mail fraud after a grand jury hears 
testimony, beginning Dec. 12. 

Within hours of the team’s departure 
for Colorado, the university’s president. 
William E. (Bud) Davis, announced that 
both coaches had been suspended—El¬ 
lenberger at his own request, following a 
45-minute meeting with Davis, after 
which he went into seclusion; Goldstein 
in absentia, because he was nowhere to 
be found at the time. As for Gilbert, 
reached in his dorm room, confused and 
alone, he said, "I didn't know anything 
about this. I just heard on TV that I'm 


done for the year. I guess I’ll go home 
soon.” 

Coming as they did in a public-record 
document, the startling disclosures pro¬ 
vided a unique look at the seamy side of 
recruiting, in which men like the 30-year- 
old. Brooklyn-born Goldstein forage for 
players in ghetto playgrounds and high 
school gyms, and at relatively obscure ju¬ 
nior colleges like Oxnard or Mercer 
County in New Jersey. At the junior col¬ 
leges, recruiters find players who didn’t 
go big-time after high school. Maybe they 
had poor grades. Maybe they got into 
trouble. Maybe they needed work on 
their jump shot or needed to grow 
three inches. 

Ellenberger has gone the juco route 
for the last several years. Maybe he has 
not had model citizens on his teams, but 


he has won—and packed the house. And 
to some that is really all that counts. In 
the past five months alone, one recent 
Lobo player has been convicted of mis¬ 
appropriating city funds and a second of 
credit-card fraud, while a third was 
charged with armed robbery and aggra¬ 
vated assault but hasn’t yet come to trial. 
A current player, Kenny Page, who 
played his high school ball in Staten Is¬ 
land. removed a Cadillac from an Albu¬ 
querque dealer’s showroom last June 
without permission and drove it to Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio. A stolen-car report was 
filed with the police but retracted two 
days later. Page had brought his Triumph 
TR-7 into Galles Oldsmobile Cadillac 
Co. for repairs and was given an Olds 
Cutlass as a “loaner.” Page drove the 
Cutlass away but “just didn’t like it.” So 
continued 
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he brought it back, switched the plates 
to a Seville, took the keys and headed 
lor Ohio Slate, where he played his fresh¬ 
man year and was placed on team pro¬ 
bation for undisclosed reasons. Page was 
told to return the car. which he did. Alan 
Summers, the sales manager, canceled 
the police report. Summers is a member 
of the Lobo Club, the local booster or¬ 
ganization. Page is one of the Lobos' 
staT players. 

I hen there is Wil Smiley, a 6' 10" cen¬ 
ter who played for Ellenberger from 1976 
to 1978. Smiley, who is from the Bronx, 
spent lime in several New York state re¬ 
formatories and then enrolled in Scotts¬ 
dale (Ariz.) Community College without 
graduating from high school. While in 
Scottsdale he was convicted of rape, and 
immediately after being paroled from the 
Arizona state prison in Florence. Smiley 
enrolled at New Mexico. He did not grad¬ 
uate and until recently worked as a la¬ 
borer in the Albuquerque street depart¬ 
ment- “The man just used me because I 
was a tall dude." says Smiley, referring 
to Ellenberger "If I ain’t 6' 10". I’m back 
m jail, and they throw away the key.” 
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”1 went to class for a while.” Smiley 
says now. "But you know how it is. You 
start to slide more and more, and pretty 
soon, you just lay around all day. wait¬ 
ing for time to practice." Smiley says he 
has no regrets about his lack of educa¬ 
tion: "Hell. no. I'm doing just fine now, 
making good money and keeping out of 
trouble. School was just something to 
pass the time.” 

"Norm loves the renegade image," 
said a friend of the suspended Lobo coach 
last week. “And I’ll tell you the fans love 
it. too. Or they don't care. As long as 
Norm gives them a winner, they don't 
care how the players act." 

The current New Mexico roster lists 
eight juco transfers among its 11 eligible 
players. An obvious advantage of recruit¬ 
ing junior college players is that they al¬ 
ready have two years of post-high school 
experience. A disadvantage is that 
they’ve had two years to become spoiled 
stars. But it’s easier to admit a juco trans¬ 
fer and make him eligible than it is to 
admit a freshman. According to the 
NCAA’s eligibility rules, a freshman 
must have a 2.0 grade-point average from 
high school. That is as difficult for some 
as being asked to play defense. Juco 


Ellenberger (left) was suspended leaving the 
Lobos to Harrison for their season opener 

transfers are eligible if. after two years, 
they've completed 48 hours of transfer¬ 
able work with a 2.0 average, or if they’ve 
earned an associate of arts (A.A.) degree 
from a junior college. "At some of these 
junior colleges it doesn't take a whole 
lot to complete 48 hours of 2.0 work,” 
says New Mexico Dean of Admissions 
Robert M. Weaver. And once a juco 
transfer gets in. he has little trouble main¬ 
taining his 2.0. what with courses like 
Fundamentals of Football and Funda¬ 
mentals of Basketball, two that are avail¬ 
able to UNM athletes as well as other 
students. Very few basketball players lose 
their eligibility during a season, even 
though, according to Ike Singer Jr.. New 
Mexico's associate athletic director in 
charge of monitoring the players’ aca¬ 
demic standing, the graduation rate for 
basketball players is "around 25%.” 

Recruiting these players is a high- 
pressure business for a school like 
New Mexico, whose basketball program 
earned more than $1 million last year, 
enough to cover most of the losses in¬ 
curred by the university's other teams. 
Attendance at “The Pit.” as the Lobos’ 
arena is called, averaged 16,641 last.year. 
97% of capacity. Every game is sold out 
for this season, and more than 3.000 sea¬ 
son-ticket orders went unfilled. In addi¬ 
tion. 822 reserved standing-room spots 
are usually sold for each game, this de¬ 
spite the fact that every game, home and 
away, is televised in Albuquerque. 

Norm Ellenberger obviously liked 
Manny Goldstein’s results, if not his style. 




Goldstein is paunchy and balding, and 
he speaks in the brisk Brooklyn used-car- 
salesmanese that some outlanders expect 
from New Yorkers. Goldstein knows the 
New York ball yards, and high school 
and juco coaches everywhere. He played 
at the University of Corpus Christi in 
Texas and recruited and coached for a 
year and a half at Pan American. He also 
worked for Coach Beryl Shipley at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, 
where the basketball program was all but 
shut down when the NCAA cited it for 
more than 100 rules violations in 1973. 
Goldstein denies having had any part in 
that fiasco, and when former New Mex¬ 
ico Athletic Director Lavon McDonald 
checked Goldstein out with the NCAA 
before he was hired. McDonald was told 
there would be no problem. Still. Man¬ 
ny Goldstein has that big reputation for 
being a high-pressure recruiter. 

According to New Mexico law-en¬ 
forcement officials, the revelation of the 
forged transcript was something of a 


fluke. Last spring the New Mexico Strike 
Force, a team of lawyers and investiga¬ 
tors that focuses on certain aspects of or¬ 
ganized crime, initiated an investigation 
into gambling operations in the Albu¬ 
querque area and possible links to or¬ 
ganized-crime figures. Because one of the 
suspected operations involved the use of 
a federal government computer, the FBI 
participated in the investigation. In Sep¬ 
tember. New Mexico Judge Jack Love or¬ 
dered several wiretaps on suspected gam¬ 
blers. One of the taps was on the phone 
of Lee Farris, a retired gynecologist who 
is alleged to be a close friend of both 
Goldstein and Ellenberger and reported¬ 
ly has been seen visiting Ellenberger in 
the New Mexico basketball locker room. 

On Nov. 19, officers of the Albuquer¬ 
que Police Department and representa¬ 
tives of the State Attorney General's of¬ 
fice raided 13 homes and businesses. 
Among the items seized in the various 
raids were betting slips, sports-line 
sheets, computer printouts, telephone 


voice scramblers, phone lists with coded 
names, a slot machine. $8,500 in cash, 
telephone bills and safe-deposit keys. 
When Albuquerque police and represen¬ 
tatives of the Attorney General’s office 
interviewed players, coaches and univer¬ 
sity officials last Wednesday, most of the 
questions pertained to gambling. 

While the gambling investigation was 
going on. the FBI was working on an¬ 
other angle, one it had been alerted to 
on Nov. 17 when Albuquerque police 
officer Larry Bullard overheard a con¬ 
versation on Farris’ tapped line pur¬ 
portedly between Ellenberger and Gold¬ 
stein. (APD detective Pal O'Hearn 
confirmed the voice identifications.) In 
the conversation. Goldstein told Ellen¬ 
berger that he had forged a transcript 
for Gilbert from Mercer County Com¬ 
munity College in Trenton. N.J. Gold¬ 
stein also told Ellenberger that he had 
arranged through Robert Maruca. the 
athletic trainer at Oxnard College, to 
pay $300 to Dr. John Woolley, dean of 
admissions at Oxnard. Woolley would 
then apply the bogus credits to Gil¬ 
bert’s transcript from Oxnard. 

FBI agents in Los Angeles said that 
Woolley suggested "laundering" the 
transcript, that credits could be applied 
to Gilbert's record if they came from an¬ 
other college, as long as the transcript ap¬ 
peared to be genuine. Maruca allegedly 
told Woolley that the reason Mercer 
County Community College would be 
used was that Goldstein said he had a col¬ 
lege seal from Mercer. Last Sunday. 
Woolley said he had never heard of Gold¬ 
stein “until the FBI agent mentioned his 
name.” He also said. “I’ve done nothing 
illegal." As for Maruca. he said. "We did 
not use good judgment." 

According to Ike Singer, who has 
worked in New Mexico's Athletic De¬ 
partment since 1956. UNM had two tran¬ 
scripts from Craig Gilbert, one from 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) City Junior Col¬ 
lege. which Gilbert attended in 1977-78. 
the other from Oxnard, which he attend¬ 
ed in 1978-79. Gilbert’s grade-point avr 
erage was better than 2.0, but he was 
still some eight hours short of the 48 
hours needed to make him eligible. "My 
understanding from Manny Goldstein 
was that Gilbert was going to summer 
school at Oxnard and that the transcript 
showing the completed eight hours 
would arrive anytime,” says Singer. The 
extra eight hours had no bearing on Gil- 
cuiuinucd 
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Page, a star of the Lobos. 'borrowed'' a Caddie from an Albuquerque showroom for five days. 
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bert's eligibility for enrollment, only on 
his eligibility for athletics. In anticipation 
of athletic eligibility, which Singer be¬ 
lieved to be forthcoming. Gilbert was al¬ 
ready enrolled on full scholarship. “I pe¬ 
riodically asked Manny Goldstein for the 
summer transcript." says Singer, "and he 
kept telling me. ‘Oh. it's coming.’ One 
time he said that the boy owed some 
money out there, and they would not re¬ 
lease the transcript until it was settled. 
And that was the last I heard about it 
until this all blew up. I guess I was na¬ 
ive. I probably shouldn't have been after 
all these years, but—" 

Goldstein thought he had the prob¬ 
lem licked, according to the verbatim 
transcript of the Nov. 17 conversation 
with Ellenberger: 

Goldstein: I got him a degree, an A.A. 
degree. 

Ellenberger: You got him a degree? 

Goldstein: Yeah, they're gonna put 16 
more hours on the transcript, this is the 
way they want it. 

Ellenberger: Which means he grad¬ 
uated. 

Goldstein: Yeah, he graduated— 
This is what they said they wanted. Man¬ 
ny. this is just to protect everyone and 
do it. So just don’t worry about it. Soon 
as they get something... 

Ellenberger: Soon as they what now? 

Goldstein: Soon as they get something. 
I’m. I’ve handled it the. they showed me. 
ah. I spoke to the guy. soon as they get 
this they get. They’re giving the kid a 


degree, a A.A. You know ... Okay, 
this was the Dean of Students, this is 
how he said to do it. He said just get me 
an envelope from New Jersey with his 
transcript. 

Ellenberger: Uh huh. 

Goldstein: And then I’m protected. 
Then I 'm gonna take the credits, put them 
down as summer work, you know, with¬ 
out mentioning names, just say summer 
of’79. 

Ellenberger: Uh huh. 

Goldstein: You know. 

Ellenberger: And he’ll do that? 

Goldstein: Yeah, he’s doing that. I 
mean we got to give him a little money, 
but he’s doing it. 

Ellenberger: Yeah. 

Goldstein: You know. I bought the guy 
and that was it. 

Ellenberger: Who was that, this 
Maruca? 

Goldstein: No, this is Doctor Woolley, 
the head guy. 

Ellenberger: Uh huh. 

Goldstein: He’s a. you know, Maruca 
did the talking. He said, listen, they're 
good people and you know how much 
we’re talking. You know he gave me a fig¬ 
ure and I said, that’s agreeable to us. 300 
that’s all. And as soon as he gets the en¬ 
velope from New Jersey, you know the 
post mark from New Jersey. 

Ellenberger: Uh huh. 

Goldstein: Okay, so I did that. So, I’m 
leaving for a recruiting trip. I’m gonna 
be in New Jersey Monday, get an en¬ 


velope, mail it myself. Special Delivery. 
Air Mail, and it’s being shipped out there. 

On Nov. 23 the FBI intercepted the 
forged transcript in a Los Angeles post of¬ 
fice. It had been mailed from New Jersey, 
special delivery. It was embossed with 
the seal of Mercer County Community 
College. It was made out for Craig Gil¬ 
bert and included a non-existent address 
in Trenton. 

On Wednesday. Nov. 28. FBI agents 
searched Goldstein’s office and his home, 
and their report indicated that they found 
a Mercer County Community College en¬ 
velope, a Mercer transcript-request form, 
a Mercer official embossing seal, tele¬ 
phone message notes with the name of 
Lee Porter (Oxnard basketball coach), 
the address of Bob Maruca and a manila 
folder containing Mercer transcripts for 
Craig Gilbert and Andre Logan. Logan, 
a senior co-captain on the New Mexico 
team, transferred from Mercer in 1978. 
Because his transcript was found in Gold¬ 
stein's apartment, university officials at 
first suspected it may have been doctored, 
and Logan was kept off the plane to Col¬ 
orado. But his eligibility was later con¬ 
firmed, and he joined the team in Boul¬ 
der for the game Saturday night, which 
the Lobos lost 86-78. 

The NCAA last week was silent on 
the New Mexico situation. The univer¬ 
sity has until Feb. I to answer the 
NCAA's charges, but everyone at New 
Mexico is prepared for the worst. The 
athletic department had been without a 
director since McDonald was relieved in 
October, until last week when John 
Bridgers. the former AD at Florida State, 
was hired. At his press conference to an¬ 
nounce the suspensions of Ellenberger 
and Goldstein, UNM President Davis 
said it was "lack of leadership and dis¬ 
cipline for the past several years that al¬ 
lowed things to deteriorate so badly." 
Davis cited a letter sent Nov. 7. 1978 
from Mercer registrar Donald Beach to 
Fred M. Chreist Jr., then the New Mex¬ 
ico registrar, saying that Goldstein had 
asked a number of instructors at Mercer 
to change grades of a basketball player 
who might transfer to New Mexico. “Mc¬ 
Donald reprimanded Goldstein then.” 
said Davis. “I just learned about the letter 
this week. Obviously the reprimand had 
little effect on Manny.” 

Ellenberger remained out of public 
view all last weekend. He called Assistant 
Coach Harrison in Boulder on Friday, 

continued 



In light of developments, a T shirt purchased in the university bookstore doesn't seem so tunny. 
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Longer, yet lighter 


Pall Mall 

Light 100's 12 mg.tarLO mg.nicotine 


Winston 85 20 mg. tar 1.3 mg. nicotine 


Lowest brand 0.5 mg. tar 0.05 mg. nicotine 


12 mg. "tar 1 .1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Longer, yet lighter 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


A third less tar 
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BACARDI 
and Tonic 
Sparkling idea 
Splash a jigger 
of Bacardi light 
rum over ice 
in a tall glass 
Top with tonic 
and lime or 
lemon slice. Stir 
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BACARUl c _. 


SAN JUAN 
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R D E D TO 
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BACARDI 

Driver 

Mmmmerry! 
Splash a 
jigger of 
Bacardi light 
over ice in 
a tall glass. 
Top with OJ. 
Squeeze in a 
lime or lemon 
wedge. Stir. 


BACARDI Martini 

Ring out the old! Stir 5 or 6 
parts Bacardi light rum with 
one part dry vermouth and 
ice. Strain and serve straight 
up or on the rocks with a 
twist or an olive. 


BACARDI Daiquiri 

Classic greeting. 
Shake or blend 
juice of half a 
lime or lemon 
and V 2 tsp. sugar 
(or use prepared 
mix), with V/ 2 oz. 
Bacardi light 
and crushed 
ice. Strain and 
serve in a cock¬ 
tail glass or on 
the rocks. 
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DARK-DRY ] 

witHBacardi rum 


\CARDl 

5 


BACARDI 1 

SANJUAV 1 ” 


BACARDI PinaColada 

Cheery! Shake or 
blend 1 oz. cream 
of coconut and 
2 oz. pineapple 
juice (or use pre¬ 
pared mix), with 
l^oz. Bacardi 
dark and crushed 
ice. Serve tall with 
ice and pineapple. 


'Mouhcmnc 


BACARDI 
and Coke 

Tis a reason to be 


BACARDI and Ice 

Cheers! Toast and taste Bacardi 
dark rum for what it really is. Just 
pour 2 jiggers over ice. Sip. And 
smile! It tastes good mixed because 
it tastes good unmixed. 


BACARDI ,rum. The mixable one. 

BACAROI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS Of BACARDI « COMPART LIMITED "COCA-COLA''AND "COKE "ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS WHICH iDERTIf Y THE SAME PROOUCT Of THE COCA-COLA COMPART 
SERB FOR FREE DElDKE RECIPE BOOKLET ©19TB BACAROI IMPORTS. IRC., 3100 8ISCATRE BIRD.. MIAMI, fl. 33137. RUM BO PROOF. 


BACARDI 


For one and 
for all. For 
every quart 
of eggnog, 
stir in 12 oz. 
Bacardi dark 
rum. Fold in 
1 cup whipped 
heavy cream. 
Chill. Stir. Top 
with nutmeg. 












We wrote the book 
on 4-wheel drive 




■ d* 


•• 

Rugged. Durable.Tough. Dependable. Go-aitywhere and do- 
anythin g. They're what you expect from a truck. And they're what 
the name Jeep stands for! So, isn't it time you considered 
a truck built by ieep? A truck that delivers all the 
rugged dependability that Jeep is famous for plus 
exceptional payload capacity, high ground clearance, low 
loading height and a roomy, comfortable cab. Jeep Truck 
has all of these and one thing more: Jeep 4-wheel drive 
that’s built in, not added on, for unsurpassed traction. A 
truck that's built Jeep tough! Compare it to the competition; 

we think you will be very impressed! 

Jeep Corporation, a subsidiary of American Motors Corp. 
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3REATER PAYLOAD CAPACITY THAN FORD, CHEVY AND 
)ODGE More cubic feet than all three, too! Jeep Truck 


lets you haul more! And when you get down to it, isn't 
that what a truck is all about? 



HIGHER GROUND CLEARANCE THAN CHEVY AND DODGE 
Sooner or later, you'll find yourself in a situation where 
a little extra ground clearance means the difference 
between getting hung up or easily driving away, 
jeep Truck lets you clear rocks and obstacles easily. 



LOWER LOADING AND ENTRY HEIGHT Since Jeep Truck 
has 4-wheel drive that's built in, not added on as an 
option, it doesn't have the "on stilts" look of competitive 
trucks with 4-wheel drive. It sits lower. A real advantage 
when you're loading lots of heavy gear or climbing in 
and out. 



LOCKING HUBS AND AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE Locking hubs are standard 
for 1980, allowing you to disengage front wheels when 
4-wheel drive is not needed-a good way to save wear 
and tear on the drive train. And now part-time 4-wheel 
drive is available with automatic transmission to give you 
top performance! Quadra-Trac, Jeep's exclusive, 
automatic 4-wheel drive system, is also available 
for unsurpassed traction. 

A LOT OF TRUCK FOR THE MONEY The Jeep Truck has 
a lot going for it-includinga very competitive price. So, 
come on in, check us out, go for a test drive. Isn't it time 
you considered more of a truck?! 



and between fits of sobbing, he told 
Harrison that he had had four conver¬ 
sations with Goldstein regarding Gold¬ 
stein’s plan to forge the Gilbert transcript 
and that in the first three he told Gold¬ 
stein not to do it. “And the fourth 
one had to be the one that was taped,” 
said Ellenberger. 

Craig Gilbert thus becomes another 
unfortunate victim of the recruiting in¬ 
dustry. Friday night he was holed up in 
his dormitory room, learning of his fate 
only by reading the papers and watching 
the television news. “I heard tonight that 
I'm ineligible for the rest of the year," 
he said somberly. “I didn’t know any¬ 
thing about this until the FBI asked me 
if I ever went to Mercer College. I told 
them I never heard of it. I was never out 
of California in my life before I came to 
New Mexico." Did he know when he 
was at Oxnard that he would be short of 
credits? “I never knew anything about 
credits,” he said. “The school’s supposed 
to take care of that.” He admitted that 
he did not go to class very often, and 
that when basketball was not in season 
he barely went at all. 

Goldstein first approached Gilbert 
after an Oxnard game against L.A. Trade- 
Tech last winter. “At that time I didn’t 
want to go to New Mexico,” Gilbert 
says. “Some friends told me that it was 
like Vegas [University of Nevada-Las 
Vegas] and that it was just a matter of 
time before they would get caught. But 
in March, 1 came up here to a game, 
saw the big crowd and decided I had to 
come. Yeah, definitely. I wanted that." 
He says he had no idea that he would 
be ineligible. But just in case, he says, 
he enrolled in two summer courses at 
Compton (Calif.) Community College. 
No one at New Mexico seemed to know 
that Gilbert went to Compton. “I took 
two classes,” says Gilbert. "A math class 
and, uh, I think the other was a sex-ed¬ 
ucation class.” Gilbert says that if he 
loses his eligibility to play basketball at 
New Mexico he is through with school. 
He says he will go back home to Santa 
Barbara and “just find something to do. 
The classes aren’t going to help me that 
much." Right now he is enrolled in two 
black-history courses (he’s not sure of 
their names or numbers). Speech Com¬ 
munication. Swimming and Fundamen¬ 
tals of Baseball. 

Though Ellenberger was unavailable 
to discuss the current troubles at UNM. 
he had given SI an insight into his 


philosophy in an interview last June. “I 
make sure to fell them,” he said, “you 
don’t eat basketballs for breakfast. The 
amount they listen depends on how much 
fear they have. Fear of not making it, of 
going back to the streets, of not being a 
well-rounded person. No matter how 
much you say that, most of them just 
don’t comprehend anything past the pre¬ 
sent day. What’s a young man going to 
have when he wakes up and realizes he 
made a mistake?" 

By Saturday. Manny Goldstein was 
found, shaken and distraught, at his 
apartment on the east side of town. He 
said he had told the FBI everything, ad¬ 
mitted guilt in the transcript forgery. 
taken all the blame. But he said that he 
was led to believe by Oxnard Coach Lee 
Porter that Gilbert would be eligible. 
“Porter said he had 48 hours,” Goldstein 
said. “That he would be eligible. Do I 
feel bad for the kid? Yup. But no matter 
how badly I feel, who do you think 
screwed him? You think I screwed him? 
He did not have 48 hours. I found out 
[in] November.... Now tell me what I 
can possibly do to get him eligible? I took 
a chance. Yup. I did it. Yup. The kid 
had no future so I stuck my neck out for 
him. And now it’s chopped. Now I suffer. 
He had nothing to lose. He's not eligible, 
O.K.? And then he is eligible, O.K.? And 
now he’s not eligible. So what did I do? 
They have me for changing a transcript 
or allegedly making one up. Now you 
tell me how bad a crime 1 did. 1 bought 
a seal. I didn't steal it. I went to a print 
shop and had it made, and I bought it. 
To get that stuff? The papers? Let me 
tell you it can be done at any school. 
Did I try to hurt the kid? He’s not eli¬ 
gible! He had nothing to lose. He’s 
screwed no matter what. I considered ev¬ 
erything. This was the last resort. I didn't 
do anything illegal until l had to. So I’m 
the worst criminal in the world; I’m 
worse than Frank Kush [the former Ar¬ 
izona State football coach], I’m worse 
than any of them. I'm no martyr. I just 
did something that I regret." 

Soon enough Craig Gilbert will be 
back in Santa Barbara, “just finding 
something to do.” He has not spoken to 
Manny Goldstein, but if he docs, he says, 
“I will tell him that people like him be¬ 
long behind bars. He could have told me 
what was going on. I could have made the 
decision for myself. I don’t know if he did 
it for me or if he did it for the school. 
I’d like to think he did it for me." end 
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David Malcolm Campbell (above) throw* some snow 
as he skis the moguls at Snowbird in the men’s ver¬ 
sion of the Lescan powder suit ($140). His reversible 
vest is wool on one side, poplin on the other ($96). 
Caber’s BioSystem boot ($175) was designed by or¬ 
thopedic surgeon/skier Dr. Joel Eisenberg. The Scott 
racing pole ($45) has a point-less platform basket. 


Ski Instructor Nancy Thoreson (top, left) admires the 
view from the 11,000-foot mark on Hidden Peak, the 
highest skiable point at Snowbird, in a poplin-finish ny¬ 
lon suit from Head ($195). Also at Snowbird, Julie Hol¬ 
man (left) leans with the landscape in a starred cap, 
pink vest with pouch pocket in back ($73) and nylon 
suit ($107)—all from Number One Sun Ski by Head. 












These unadorned suits from Bogner-Amer- 
ica show how skiwear can be simple, beau¬ 
tiful and warm—all at the same time. Lynnae 
Davis' creamy cotton-blend powder suit 
(above) has a furry collar, detachable hood 
and lots of insulation to keep her toasty 
(S360). Nancy shines in a chocolate nylon 
that is lined with plush acrylic plaid ($295). 














Both Rosanne Shaughnessy (above) and Diane 
Reebie (right) wear Italian reversibles by Colmar. 
Rosanne’s tricolor poplin suit turns to navy ($300) 
and Diane’s shiny satin to a navy cotton ($375). 


At Snowbird, U.S. Ski Team member Vicki Flecken- 
stein (below) reflects on the beauties of the Wa¬ 
satch Mountains. She wears an airy-light nylon suit 
with cargo pockets from HCC for Andre Noel ($195). 












Caught in a spring snow shower at Snow¬ 
bird’s Peruvian Gulch, Lynnae almost 
whites out in her hooded nylon wind shirt 
($115) and a voluminous—but ultralight- 
nylon parka quilted at the shoulders with 
Dacron Holofil ($230). Not shown are 
matching quilted gaiters ($60). All gar¬ 
ments from HCC America for Andre Noel. 











Herman (Jackrabbit) Smith-Johannsen began skiing 102 years ago—and he's still going strong. 


H ere he is. sitting by his blazing 
fireplace, the man many credit 
with bringing skiing as a sport to the 
North American continent. He iooks 
the part of skiing’s great grandfather, 
all right, spare and hardy, his blue eyes 
bright as a clear winter sky, his thin 
hair snowy, his seamed cheeks ruddy 
in the firelight. He lights his pipe and 
gestures briskly. “I can’t take credit 
for being the first man to bring skis 
to America. I'm not even the first Nor¬ 
wegian! Good God. man. Snowshoc 
Thompson came here from Norway on a sailing ship in 
1837*. He was using skis to bring the mail across the Rock¬ 
ies in 1856! I never even got here until 1899. I was one of 
the fellows who introduced skiing for fun. no doubt. But I 
can't take credit for the whole business.’’ 

He pauses, puffs out pipe smoke, squints at the fire, then 
says sharply, “l don’t know as I’d want to take credit for all 
of what’s happened anyway! Skiing’s gotten to be a money- 
making racket. Nothing but high-priced equipment, pretty 
clothes, lazy people. No one ever climbs a hill on skis any¬ 
more. They ride up. Same with cross-country skiing. These 
little bitty narrow skis, why you can't ski anywhere unless 
someone’s already made a trail for you! Nobody knows how 
to bushw hack anymore! ’’ 

He is nicknamed “Jackrabbit.” and his moves and ges¬ 
tures have a kind of stringy-tough, rabbity energy. Yet this 
old man is older than many of the world’s monuments—old¬ 
er than the Lincoln Memorial, the Statue of Liberty, the Eif¬ 
fel Tower. He is older than the telephone, the phonograph. 


the linotype. He is two or three times 
older than many of the trees he skis 
through in the woods behind his 
house. He is older than the steam tur¬ 
bine. the modern bicycle and Edison’s 
electric light. Herman (Jackrabbit) 
Smith-Johannsen. born in Norway, a 
naturalized Canadian citizen and now 
resident of the Laurentian mountain 
hamlet of Piedmont in Quebec, 
turned 104 last June 15. Whatever his 
claim to skiing fame, this in itself 
makes him a phenomenon. 

According to Statistics Canada, the current life expectan¬ 
cy for Canadian males is 70.19 years and the probability of 
someone living to 104 is .00013%. If you consider that Ca¬ 
nadians live longer than the vast majority of the world’s pop¬ 
ulation. it becomes obvious that Smith-Johannsen has sur¬ 
vived to an age that very few mortals will achieve. And. given 
his vigor at 104, he is realistically within reach of the all-time 
authenticated record—113 years. 214 days—set by Delina 
Ecker Filkins of Herkimer County, N.Y.. who died in 1928. 
Whether he breaks this record or not. he must surely be the 
world s oldest athlete. For he does still practice his sport. 

At his small house in the Quebec woods, a pair of ski poles 
sits outside the front door—another pair waits out back, as if 
ready to go when Smith-Johannsen feels the urge. He admits 
that he feels it less often now, but when he docs, the old man 
puts down his pipe, rises with no trouble from his chair and 
moves with a kind of slow-motion lope from the fireplace. 
He dons a parka, grubs his skis and steps out into the 
snow . Bending with a certain stillness, he clamps continued 



Jackrabbit in 1919 with his wife Alice, his 
son Bob, and daughters Alice and Peggy 
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JACKRABBIT continued 


on his ski bindings, wraps the pole straps around his bony 
wrists, then glides toward the woods with a long and pretty 
skiing stride that reveals only a touch of rust in its fluidity. 

Jackrabbit might ski a mile but probably not that far, for 
his stability is failing just a bit. He speaks in a strong, high 
voice that still rings with some of the bombast and con¬ 
fidence of the traveling salesman he once was. “Skiing is 
safer than walking for me.” he says. “But I am scared some¬ 
times, I have to admit that. I fall more than 1 used to, and 
now, when I fall, I almost always break something.” 

As Jackrabbit recalls it, he began skiing 102 years ago 
this winter. “I was two and I remember it well. I had skis 
strapped on my feet, but they weren’t real skis, they were 
barrel staves. And I tried to walk on them but of course I 
fell in the snow. Then, 1 got up by myself and tried again. 
Getting up by myself was the big lesson that day.” 

This first glimmer of a memory comes from the woods of 
Norway north of Oslo where he was born in 1875, the son 
of a kommandOr-kaptcin in the Norwegian navy named 
Fritz Anton Moritz Smith-Johannsen. The little boy. Her¬ 
man, was the first of nine Smith-Johannsen children. Two 
others are still alive, one 89. the other 92. The good 


kommandOr-kaptein died of an accident in his seventies: 
his wife lived till 85. Plainly, there are genes at work here 
that make Jackrabbit’s presence among the living some¬ 
thing more than a miracle. Yet he himself likes to credit a 
lion’s share of his longevity to the rugged games of barrel- 
stave skiing and bushwhacking that the Smith-Johannsens 
enjoyed in rural Norway. 

He stabs an elbow in his visitor’s side and chuckles. “My 
opinion is that people don’t get enough of the wilderness 
when they are young. I had a great advantage living in the 
Norwegian bush. I don’t mean to minimize the value of mod¬ 
em sports—football and baseball and hockey. They are fine 
to keep young fellows in shape who can’t get into the bush. 
But when these fellows get to be 30 or 40 years old, they 
can’t attend to those sports. So they quit and grow big pot 
bellies and move to Florida where it is warm and where 
they become no good to the rest of the world at all. If they 
had had a childhood in the snowy woods, if they had had 
the good fortune to grow up as I did, they would also know 
a way that might let them carry on until they are 100.” 

When Smith-Johannsen unreels this type of preach¬ 
ment/opinion. he manages to speak with humor continued 



There was only a touch ot rust in Jackrabbit's stride as he glided through the snow back in 1975. 
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JACK RABBIT continued 


and enthusiasm, emphasizing points with knobby-fisted 
punches against his listener's shoulder. He laughs easily and 
smiles often, showing teeth that arc his own. Thus, though 
he is plainly an evangelist when it comes to the life of the out¬ 
doors, he does not come on with the air of sanctimonious 
self-congratulation that many clean-living advocates display. 

This lack of self-aggrandizement is impressive, for over 
the years Jackrabbit has been lionized—almost deified—as 
the Moses-Methuselah of winter sports. And. in truth, he de¬ 
serves most of these laurels, for few did as much to prop¬ 
agate skiing in the first 30 years of the 20th century as 
Jackrabbit Smith-Johannsen. Around 1900 he introduced 
skis to the Cree Indians in northern Canada; a few years 
later he amazed people in the Midwest with the wonders of 
using two wooden slats on snow; in 1928 he laid out the 
first downhill slalom course in Canada. 

In the early 1930s, he laid out the famed 90-mile Maple 
Leaf Trail for cross-country skiing in the Laurentians. He set 
up the network of trails on Mont Trcmblant, one of the con¬ 
tinent's oldest and most distinguished ski areas. He also laid 
out early trails at Stowe. Vt„ and when designs for ski trails 
on Whiteface Mountain near Lake Placid were disclosed in 
the mid-forties, Jackrabbit was called in to "put them right." 

' The fellows laying out the mountain were ski instruc¬ 
tors.'' he says. “What did they know? I had climbed that 
mountain, straight up on skis, dozens of times, hundreds of 
times. I knew Whiteface and I got those fellow's up at the 
4.000-foot level and I told them. ‘Here’s where trails ought 
to be.' They didn't know the lay of the land, but I got them 
headed right.” For the 1980 Olympics, Jackrabbit’s head¬ 
ings on Whiteface have been transformed into some of the 
premier Alpine race courses in the world. 

But most of this didn't occur until well along into the sec¬ 
ond 50 years of Smith-Johannsen's life. His other career 
began when he left home. “No Norwegian leaves Norway 
because he doesn't like Norway," Jackrabbit says. “He 
leaves because he has a desire to see the rest of the world. I 
had graduated from a military academy in Oslo in 1894, 
then I went to the best engineering school in Europe—the 
University of Berlin. There I met the head man of a heavy- 
machinery company in Cleveland, Ohio. He offered me a 
job and I went to America—always planning, of course, to 
go home and live in Norway someday." 

He never did. In the U.S. he became, of all things, a 
crackerjack salesman of heavy machinery. Yes, this symbol 
of the simple life and wilderness purity was once a hustling, 
ambitious member of the business community—and not just 
the branch of commerce that dealt with commodities or re¬ 
tail trade, but that environment-busting area which existed 
for the purpose of changing the face of the nation, of laying 
railroad tracks across the wilderness, of leveling vast tracts 
of trees, of damming ancient rivers for electric power. 

Jackrabbit grins wryly as he recalls his former ways. 
“When I got to the United States in 1899. American tech¬ 
nology was in its most ruthless days," he says. “We thought 
we could run the railroad through anywhere we wanted 
and if it ruined the land, we thought it didn't matter; the 
land would take care of itself. We dug nickel mines that left 
sulfur all around and ruined the country. We cut down the 
trees without noticing the wasteland we left behind. In¬ 



fo 1956 Alice caught up with Jackrabbit on a ski trail 


dustry developed this country, no question about that. But 
business did anything, just so it could make money. I did. 
too. I wanted to get orders, to sell. There was no thought to 
what we were ruining, no thought about what we were leav¬ 
ing for future generations.” 

He worked for the Cleveland firm for eight years. It was 
during this time that, while skiing through a local park, he 
met Alice Robinson. They were married in 1907, the same 
year that Jackrabbit decided to go into business for himself. 
From the start, Jackrabbit created an unusual partnership 
between heavy-machincry salesmanship and his own sense 
of adventure. "I am a man who must see the other side of 
everything,” he says, "of mountains, of oceans, of life'. So I 
decided to combine my desire for excitement with my desire 
to make sales. I asked for the hardest territory to do my sell¬ 
ing. In this way. I not only got myself into places full of ad¬ 
venture, but I also was in territories where there wasn’t so 
much sales competition.” 

He traveled to some grim places, including New Orleans 
and Panama during yellow-fever epidemics. He continued 
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lived in Cuba for four years—suffering "horribly" because 
he could not ski. He knows eight languages—Norwegian. 
Swedish. Danish, English, German, Spanish, French and 
Cree. In any one of them Smith-Johannsen was a heck of a 
salesman. He recalls one visit he made to a sugar-cane plan¬ 
tation in the West Indies. “1 had been there the year before 
and sold the owner a hoisting machine. He said he was eager 
to buy another one and I asked him. 'What did you do with 
the one I sold you last year?’ The man waved his arm toward 
a field and there was the machine I’d sold him—still in its 
box. He never even unpacked it. I said, 'Why do you want 
another one? You haven't even opened it up yet.' He said. 
You are a good fellow. Herman, and I always like to give an 
order to a good fellow who talks as well as you do.’ ’’ 

At one point, Jackrabbit sold machinery in the north 
woods—the epitome of high adventure and low compe¬ 
tition. He would head into the Canadian bush with a dog 
pulling his supplies on a sled while he charged along on 
skis. “I lived in the bush for weeks at a time then.” he says. 
“I loved the combination of making money and enjoying ad¬ 
venture at the same time. I couldn’t believe my good luck. I 



At 86. Jackrabbit was still paddling his own canoe on a camping trip. 


had the woods practically to myself. Nobody wanted to go 
to Canada. Americans had funny ideas about Canada. They 
thought it was full of bears walking in the streets.” 

It was during these halcyon days that he became in¬ 
volved with the Cree. The Canadian railroad was pushing 
farther toward the Arctic, up toward North Bay and the 
coal and silver mines. “When I first got up into that country, 
the Indians were using snowshoes. while I had skis. They 
had never seen such crazy things. I would travel with the 
trappers over the traplines. I tried to convince the trappers 
that it was better to travel quicker between the traps on 
skis. Finally a few of them tried it. Twenty years later I 
went back and they were all on skis.” 

Jackrabbit learned to speak Cree and became a convert 
to the Indian cause. “When I first started selling, 1 was told 
the Indians were scum, that the only good Indian was a 
dead Indian. That was what many people believed in those 
days. I suppose I believed it, too, until I got to know the In¬ 
dians. Then I became a believer exactly the other way. No 
one has been as badly treated as the Indians. No one!” 

The nickname “Jackrabbit” was first given to him by 


friends with whom he played long, wild games of hare and 
hound on skis. After he played the hare a few times with 
the Cree, they were so impressed that they promoted him 
to Okamacum-Wapoos —“Chief Jackrabbit.” 

Chief Jackrabbit was a heavy-machinery salesman first 
and a fun-loving skier second—until 1930. That year he 
went broke. At the relatively ripe age of 55. Herman Smith- 
Johannsen went through a reincarnation. “It was a fine ex¬ 
perience to make a lot of money.” he says. “Then I lost it 
all and that was a fine experience, too. I ended up making 
something more than I had ever had before. What could 1 
do? I had to feed my family. I had to live off the land. I hunt¬ 
ed and fished for food. There was always a deer or a moose 
hanging in the woodshed.” 

These were the years when he was creating his cele¬ 
brated cross-country ski trails in Quebec. “1 would hack 
out the trails, then haul the wood home for the stove. I was 
succeeding in spite of my business failure. I got so I liked 
the Depression—it gave me a wonderful new style of life!” 

As time passed he became a revered character—more re¬ 
vered in almost geometric progression to the amount of 
time that passed. Thirty years ago he was perceived to be a 
geriatric skiing marvel, an old man still quite able to zip 
through the woods on two long slats. He steadily progressed 
from being the Old Man of Skiing to being the Old, Older, 
Oldest Man of Skiing. To his credit. Jackrabbit has not 
taken it all that seriously. While in his 70s and 80s, he 
would once a year attend a banquet and prove his agility 
by standing on his head or walking on his hands. He thought 
all the fuss about his age was silly, and he once confided to 
his old friend and physician. Dr. Gordon Cassidy, “Why 
do they make such a thing over me? They think I’m some 
kind of superman, but you know I’m not and I know I’m 
not. I can ski 20 miles a day all right, I can still do that. 
But, doctor, I am completely tired out when it is over." 

That was in his late 80s. He is completely tired after a 
mile or so nowadays. “My legs are going and my eyesight is 
going and my hearing is going." says Jackrabbit. "But I still 
don’t feel old. Not old. That’s my trouble. I still feel like a 
young man, but I can’t do what a young man does." 

Yet he does what very few old men can do. But how? As 
he skis through the woods. Jackrabbit is asked (it cannot be 
avoided) his secret for reaching such a vigorous old age. 

Is it religion? ‘Tve never overdone the church thing. 
The best church is as far from civilization as you can get.” 

Is it nutrition? “I doubt it. I cook for myself. I make 
slew. Either carrots and potatoes and meat, or meat and 
carrots and potatoes, or potatoes and meat and carrots— 
depending on which I’ve got most of." 

Is it abstinence? “No! The trouble with most people is 
they either drink way too much or they don’t drink any¬ 
thing at all. These are both extremes which 1 don’t hold 
with. I drink vodka, Scotch, beer and wine." 

He skis off with a swiftness that is alarming in a man so 
old. Perhaps these silly questions have irritated him. But 
then he slows his stride, slops and turns back to say almost 
sheepishly, “I can’t tell you why I have lived to be so old. 
All I know is that I am grateful for it. I am a lucky man 
and, whatever the reason for it. I am very grateful to have 
had the life I’ve had." end 
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Led by 14 native Minnesotans and a coach borrowed from the Golden Gophers, 
the well-subsidized 1980 U.S. Olympic hockey team has been beating up 
on the pros while practicing for Lake Placid by WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKARDT 


T hey are a boyish-looking bunch. 

clean-featured and open and given 
to a little horseplay. And why not? They 
are members of the youngest Olympic 
hockey team ever assembled by the 
U.S.—and almost certainly by anyone 
else. Yet. more than two months before 
the Lake Placid Games, they already ap¬ 
pear to be more promising than any U.S. 
Olympic team since the bunch that won 
a gold medal in 1960. this country’s first 
and last in hockey. 

What is perhaps most impressive 
about this team is that though its players 
are fresh out of college and still wet be¬ 
hind the ears, it constitutes the best team 
in the Central Hockey League—by far 
the best. For those who don’t understand 
the full significance of that, the CHL is a 
bona fide rugged, hard-checking league 
of professional teams, a Class AAA prov¬ 
ing ground for the NHL. 

As of last week, the 1980 U.S. Olym¬ 
pic team had a 6-1 record after a series of 
real-life games against the CHL’s finest. 
All this is unprecedented in the annals of 
North American “amateur” hockey, but 
playing against pros and living like pros 
and being paid like pros (up to a point, 
anyway) is about the only way that any 
U.S. team will ever be able to compete in 
the patently un-amatcur game played by 
the nonpareil busincssmen-Olympians of 
the Soviet Union, to say nothing of the 
career hockey players of Czechoslovakia 
and the highly subsidized Swedes. 

The new U.S. style and substance in 
Olympic hockey are essentially the brain¬ 
child and creation of Coach Herbert Paul 
Brooks, 42, a cool, controlled sports ad¬ 
ministrator who is more technocrat than 
continued 


Rob McClanahan was sandwiched by teammates 
after scoring a goal against Canada's Olympians 
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Coach Brooks isn 't buddy-buddy with his team 


evangelist or father figure, a man who has 
been known to inform his teams, "You’re 
hockey players, and I don’t make it a hab¬ 
it to pal around with hockey players.” As 
one Olympian puts it. "Coach Brooks is 
the field marshal, we are the troops, and 
we don't treat each other as friends.” 

Brooks has the credentials for the job: 
he played on two Olympic teams (1964 
and 1968). as well as on five world-tour¬ 
nament clubs, and he has coached at the 
University of Minnesota, his alma ma¬ 
ter. for seven years, starting with a me¬ 
diocre 1972-73 season (15-16-3). then 
building and building until his record was 
175-100-20 at the end oflast season and 
included three NCAA championships, 
the most recent being in 1979. 

Brooks’ initial problem in recruiting 
players for the 1980 Olympic team was 
a perennial American dilemma: how to 
keep the best collegians from skipping 
the Games to turn pro. Says Brooks, "Un¬ 
like the Europeans, whose personnel re¬ 
turn year after year, there is no conti¬ 
nuity in U.S. teams. Once the Olympics 
are over—bang!—the best kids turn pro. 
That’s something we’ll probably never 
change. Obviously, the intangible re¬ 
wards and glory of the Olympics aren’t 


quite enough for some of them. There 
had to be something more practical." 

To inject some factors of practical val¬ 
ue into the Olympic equation. Brooks 
arranged the unprecedented 18-game 
schedule against CHL teams. In the past, 
U.S. Olympic teams played a long but soft 
schedule, mainly against college teams, 
with some international games thrown in. 
It was a baby-food diet, and once the U.S. 
teams tried to digest the nail-eating brand 
of hockey practiced by the Soviets and 
the Czechs, they usually found them¬ 
selves at a loss—after loss after loss. Be¬ 
yond that, in the steely eyes of the pro 
clubs, these young hopefuls in effect lost 
a year of hard and necessary hockey prog¬ 
ress, because they were rarely tested be¬ 
yond the schoolboy levels of the game 
they had already mastered in college. 

But now. given Brooks’ idea of pitting 
the Olympians against the pro-caliber 
game, even the most pragmatic club man¬ 
ager, as well as the most opportunistic 
agent, could see that there was much 
practical experience to be gained from 
being an Olympian. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant ingredient in Brooks’ scheme was 
his arrangement with CHL President Bud 
Poile that all CHL games against the 
Olympians counted in the league stand¬ 
ings. “That way, the pros would be doing 
their best and not dogging it through just 
another exhibition game," says Brooks. 
“And 1 thought that we’d be doing very 
well to play .500 against them with that 
proviso. I’m very impressed with what 
we’ve done." 

Of course, the Olympians aren’t ac¬ 
tually in the league themselves, but they 
have played hard—first to prove that, as 
underdogs, they could at least compete 
on an even basis, and now to keep up 
their reputation as overdogs in the CHL. 
Besides the CHL games, the Olympians 
played a 10-game tour in Europe in Sep¬ 
tember (where they were 7-2-1). They 
also have an ongoing series with the Ca¬ 
nadian Olympic team (the U.S. is 2-4 to 
date) and U.S. colleges (5-0). Early in 
the fall they played four exhibitions with 
NHL clubs, and lost them all. They are 
to play a total of 63 games before Lake 
Placid, and as of last Sunday, they had 
an overall record of 22-11-1, having won 
15 of the last 20. 

The bulk of the 26-man team is, not 
surprisingly, from Brooks’ own Minne¬ 
sota clubs. There are 10 Gophers in all, 
yet Brooks insists that the squad by no 
means reflects just his own personal de¬ 


sires, but rather the democratic opinion 
of a nine-man advisory selection com¬ 
mittee that included some of the coun¬ 
try’s sharpest hockey men, like Bob John¬ 
son, University of Wisconsin and 1976 
Olympic coach. Bill Cleary of Harvard. 
Jeff Sauer of Colorado College and Jack 
Parker of Boston University. Says 
Brooks, "I didn’t want an I-mc-myself 
operation here; I wanted help. I wanted 
to get rid of politics and regionalism and 
have a committee make the choices.” 

As the first step in selecting the team. 
Brooks sent letters to every coach of 
NCAA Division I and II schools and got 
back a list of 400 possible prospects. This 
crowd was pared down to 68 players who 
performed in a four-team tournament at 
the U.S. Olympic Committee’s Sports 
Festival in Colorado Springs last sum¬ 
mer. Brooks and his nine-man committee 
culled through the prospects and came 
up with 26 players—a roster that will be 
cut to 20 when the first Olympic game is 
played on Feb. 12. Despite the plethora 
of Minnesota players. Brooks says, “We 
all agreed on 90% of the choices.” 

The team is funded with a $700,000 
budget: $150,000 from USOC funds, 
$200,000 from private contributions and 
$350,000 from gate receipts. Under the 
International Olympic Committee’s in¬ 
creasingly liberal attitude toward play- 
for-pay Olympians, the team members 
are paid generous living expenses— 
$7,200 per man over a six-month span 
with the team. Mark Johnson. 22. the 
leading scorer and the son of the Wis¬ 
consin coach, says, “Well, you can’t run 
out and buy a car or big stereo set, but 
you don’t have to scrounge around for 
beer money like you did in college, ei¬ 
ther. You can get a nice sport coat or 
take a girl out to a good dinner without 
worrying about going broke. But no one 
feels exactly rich." 

Most of the players could be doing bet¬ 
ter financially if they had become true 
professionals. Walter Bush, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Minnesota North Stars and 
for two decades a leader and adviser to 
Olympic hockey teams, says. "This team 
is the best, man for man, that we’ve 'had 
in 20 years, but they are making a sacri¬ 
fice to do it. Any one of the better drafted 
players would be making $15,000 for the 
season with a minor league pro club. And 
if any of them went right up to an NHL 
team, the pay would be between $60,000 
and $80,000. not counting a signing 
bonus.” 
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Perhaps (he best pro prospect on the 
Olympic rosier is hulking (6'3". 190 
pounds) Defenseman Mike Ramsey, a 
calm, blond 19-year-old who graduated 
as an honor student from Minneapolis' 
Roosevelt High Sehool in 1978 and 
played last season for Brooks' NCAA- 
champion Gophers. Ramsey was drafted 
No. I by Buffalo last spring—the first 
American ever to he a first-round choice 
in the NHL draft. Sabre Coach and Gen¬ 
eral Manager Scotty Bowman has said 
that he expects Ramsey to be the cor¬ 
nerstone of Buffalos defense in the '80s. 
Several other Brooks-coached Minneso¬ 
tans have gone high in NHL drafts, too: 
Center Neal Broten. 20—whom Brooks 
picked lover Ramsey) as "the best fresh¬ 
man ever to play at Minnesota"—was the 
North Siars' No. 2 choice in ‘79: Center 
Steve Christoff. 21. was the North Stars' 
second pick in '78: Defenseman Bill Bak¬ 
er. 23. was Montreal's No. 3 in '76: and 
Wing Rob MeClanahan. 21. was Buffa¬ 
lo's No. 3 in '78. 

Despite the crowd of Gophers, the 
team's leading scorer is a Minnesotan 
who played for Wisconsin—Johnson, a 
No. 3 Pittsburgh draftee in 1977. One ex¬ 
pert says. “Mark was the best college 
player in the country last year. If hockey 
had a Heisman Trophy, he would have 
won it." Brooks doesn't disagree, saying. 
"When Mark Johnson goes, we really 
go." A quick skater and clever stiekhand- 
ler. Johnson has 23 goals and 32 assists 
for the Olympic team, w ith Christoff run¬ 
ner-up with 21 and 14. The player with 
the hum glittering Olympic heritage is 
Dave Christian. 20. of North Dakota 
University. Winnipeg's No. 2 choice in 
1979. He is the son of Bill Christian, the 
co-owner of a hockey-stick manufactur¬ 
ing firm but far better known as the 
Olympian who slapped in the goal that 
beat the Soviets 3-2 for the I960 gold 
medal in Squaw Valley. Two of Dave 
Christian's uncles have also played on 
L'.S. Olympic teams. 

However well the '80 team may skate 
and score, the ultimate fate of the L'.S. 
Olympians will probably rest on the 
shoulders of the goalie. Jim Craig. 22. of 
Boston University. Historically, when an 
American team has done well in an 
Olympics, it has been buoyed by a he¬ 
roic performance by its goalkeeper—re¬ 
member Jack McCartan in '60? As of last 
week. Craig, a fourth-round Atlanta pick 
in 1976, boasted a stunning 15-4 record 
with the Olympians, and a 2.12 goals- 
continucd 



Goaltender Jim Craig, a New Englander, and Center Mark Johnson, a Minnesotan who played at the 
University of Wisconsin, both passed up lucrative pro contracts to play tor their country in the Games 
Craig has a 15-4 record with a 2 12goals-against average. Johnson leads the scorers with 23 goals 



GOLD AND GOPHERS continued 


against average. He will have to be equal¬ 
ly impressive at Lake Placid for the U.S. 
team to excel. 

International hockey is a more intri¬ 
cate and wider ranging game than so- 
called “North American" hockey. It is 
played on a far larger rink and thus de¬ 
mands better skating and passing skills, 
and somewhat less roughness. Because 
of this. Brooks has instituted what he calls 
a “more positive” approach that incor¬ 
porates “the best of European and the 
best of North American style of play.” 
Brooks is trying to de-emphasize the 
brute checking and fire-away-and-hope 
shooting that NHL teams tend to favor. 
“We are trying to emphasize puck pos¬ 
session.” he says, “preaching that we do 
best only if we control the puck. We em¬ 
phasize lots of passing to keep posses¬ 
sion, a conservative kind of game instead 
of the all-out aggressive attack—the 
dump-the-puck-up-the-ice approach of 
the North American pro leagues. We try 
for high-quality shots that we have 
worked to get for ourselves, instead of 


waiting for and working off what we hope 
will be the other guy’s mistakes. We have 
three or four set patterns, but beyond 
that it is all improvisation, an intuitive 
process that you might call controlled in¬ 
novation. International hockey is a more 
subjective game, and it requires good 
skaters and good thinkers. Overall, it ac¬ 
celerates people’s skills, makes them bet¬ 
ter stickhandlers and calls for a much 
more subtle physical game. I think it com¬ 
bines the best of both worlds.” 

Besides installing a demanding new 
system of play. Brooks has also had to 
deal with the fact that any U.S. Olympic 
team is, by definition, an aggregation of 
would-be prima donnas. “Everyone has 
been No. I on his own team, and now 
he has to learn to mesh with a whole 
rink full of other No. Is,” says Brooks. 
To help instill a sense of teamwork and 
togetherness, he has introduced slogans 
intended to encourage selflessness. Such 
as: “The way you move the puck is an ex¬ 
pression of yourself within a framework 
of friends." Or: “Passes come from the 


heart, not the stick.” Hokey? Yes. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Brooks feels that inspirational 
appeals have limited value these days. 
“Mom and America and apple pie are 
nice to talk about,” he says. “But that 
isn’t what motivates these kids. They 
want to win for its own sake, and they 
are also building their own esprit, their 
own pride in the team.” 

Logistically, the life the Olympians 
lead is in almost every sense—including 
the paycheck—that of true professionals. 
They have been on killing road trips— 
five games in five cities in seven days. 
They get up in the morning and go to 
work , for the U.S. Olympic team. Yet 
there is also an intangible buoyancy to 
their hockey lives, something that is both 
collegiate and patriotic, a spirit that 
seems to lift them beyond mere hockey¬ 
playing workmen. As Craig says. “We 
have it both ways now: we do the job as 
if we are pros—going to work every day. 
putting in long hours, having no other 
real responsibility but hockey. But we 
also have that *up’ feeling, that esprit of 
continued 




Who won the Muffin Race? 


Ordinary microwave oven New Rotawave " Cooking System 


If you think microwave cooking is 
fast, wait until you start cooking with 
an Amana Radarange microwave 
oven. With our exclusive new 
Rotawave Cooking System. 

With Rotawave, all sorts of foods 
cook faster than ever before. Even 
cakes bake up beautifully in about 
half the recommended time of 
ordinary microwave ovens. 

And foods cook more evenly than 
ever before with Rotawave. What’s 
more, most foods require no turning. 

That’s because Rotawave works 


like a rotating shower of power. 

It rotates the microwaves directly 
down into the food. Instead of scat¬ 
tering them around every which way. 
like ordinary microwave ovens do. 

Rotawave uses less energy, too. 
50% to 75% less electricity than a 
conventional electric range. 

Who won the muffin race? It was 
no contest with Rotawave. For more 
information, see your Amana dealer 
for a demonstration. Or write. 

Amana Refrigeration.Inc..Dept. 787 
Amana, Iowa 52204. [ 
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After dinner, savor the magnificent taste of Wild Turkey* Liqueur 

the “Sippin* Sweet Cream" of liqueurs. Of all the classic liqueurs 
in the world, only Wild Turkey Liqueur is made in America. The perfect 
Christmas gift for loversoffine liqueurs. Elegantly gift packaged. 

80 Proof. 



The world's finest 
whiskey in the world’s 
finest crystal 
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this crystal masterpiece—containflfflMf'-Wtof Wild Turkey 
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tains. Each Baccarat decanter comes with a numbered 
certificate, in a "Captain’s chest" of hand-hewn wood with a 
hand-rubbed finish. A true family heirloom. About $250.* 



The first in an exciting new series 
of Wild Turkey ceramics: For 
collectors of Americana (and 
connoisseurs of Wild 
Turkey). America's 
great native bird is 
commemorated in this 
limited-edition decanter 
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101-Proof Wild Turkey. It’s a 
handsome "conversation piece" 
for the Christmas season. Beautifully 
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Peggy Fleming. Olympic Gold Medjlixt 


“This year, there’s an Olympic 
event everyone can enter,” says 
Olympian Peggy Fleming. 
“Collecting the 1980 U.S. Olympic 
Commemorative stamps. They 
capture all the spirit, drama and 
excitement of the games!’ 

The complete Olympic series 
covers a colorful variety of winter 
and summer events. Skiing. 


Swimming. Track. Rowing. The 
Decathlon. And more. And you can 
get them all at your local Post 
Office. Collect the whole series. 

As Peggy says, “They’re a great 
way to share the excitement of the 
Olympics w r ith your family.” 

U.S. Postal Service 
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being the Olympic team for this whole 
country. We generate our own rah-rah 
and our own special sense of pride that I 
can’t imagine real pros ever feel.” 

Indeed, the only talk of ‘‘sacrifice" 
seems to come from outsiders. Ramsey 
says of his decision to play in the Olym¬ 
pics instead of the NHL. “This is the op¬ 
portunity of a lifetime. I don't feel I’m 
sacrificing anything. You can only play in 
an Olympics once. I knew I’d do this even 
before I was drafted. Then when I was 
drafted so high. I never doubted my de¬ 
cision for a minute. Nothing can compare 
to the rewards you get in an Olympics." 

Tangible Olympic rewards for Amer¬ 
icans have been rather mixed over the 
years. All in all. the teams haven't done 
badly, winning one bronze medal (1936), 
six silvers (1920, '24. '32. ’52. "56 and 
'72) and that amazing gold in I960. 

And what of 1980? If the U.S. gets to 
the four-team finals, the gold medal is 
not an impossibility. Lake Placid is home 
territory, and presumably the crowd will 
be highly partisan. A sampling of just 
how effective high-spirited cheering can 
be was displayed at Lake Placid on the 
night of Oct. 7. The occasion was the 
fourth of the four exhibition games 
against NHL teams: the opponent was 
the Washington Capitals. The Olympians 
quickly fell behind 3-0. But the crowd 
kept roaring encouragement and the 
Olympians rose to the occasion. Through 
the second and third periods the U.S. kids 
came on stronger and stronger, using the 
large rink to outskate and outpass the 
Capitals, until, finally, they led 4-3 in 
the third period. The Capitals tied the 
score, but the Olympians were so in¬ 
spired that they held them until the last 
34 seconds, when the pros scored the 
winning goal. 

The game was like a tonic to the team. 
The players felt levitated by the enthu¬ 
siasm of their fans. “They made us do 
what we never believed we could do." 
says McClanahan. “We actually domi¬ 
nated plav for two periods—that's im¬ 
possible against an NHL team." 

Could it happen again in February? As 
the NHL well knows, there is no belter 
hockey team on earth than the one the 
Soviets will send to Lake Placid. So the 
odds, of course, are against a second gold 
medal. As Brooks says. “If we play the 
Russians, it will be strictly a David and 
Goliath situation." 

But, hey. remember who won that 
one. eno 
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GOILILI5GIE BASKETBALL by curry m**** 


S t. John’s University, otherwise 
known in the box scores as St. John’s, 
parenthesis. N.Y.. parenthesis, has long 
been an anomaly in college basketball: 
the plain team in the glamour town, a 
heavyweight tradition with a lightweight 
rep. Geographically, St. John’s of N.Y. 
in truth is St. John’s of Queens, which 
is altogether different. Historically, the 
Redmen have won more games than all 
but three schools, have a higher win¬ 
ning percentage than all but two and 
have played in more postseason tour¬ 
naments than anyone. Still, this season 
is the first time, according to Coach 
Lou Carnesecca, that “our butts are 
hanging in Macy’s window.” 

Translated from the Italian or the 
Manhattanese. or whatever, this means 
that grand things are expected of the Red- 
men—and they had better produce, be¬ 
ginning with last week’s home-court sea¬ 
son-opening Joe Lapchick Memorial 
tournament. 

Carnesecca is a twinkling, ebullient 
sort—“our paisano leprechaun,” the St. 
John’s people call him—whose 232 vic¬ 
tories in 11 seasons are testimony to his 
coaching skill. Yet his eternal expressions 
of pessimism concerning the fortunes 
of his team annually impede the Red- 
men’s progress in the rankings, if not 
on the court. 

With all five starters returning from 
a team that jelled in the second half of 
last season, won 21 games and came with¬ 
in a missed open jump shot—followed 
by misses of two desperation shots—of 
beating Penn and advancing to the 
NCAA final four, there was reason to 
believe that this winter Carnesecca 
would field another in his long line of 
nice, polite, smart, well-drilled, dull out¬ 
fits. Then last Friday night crafty Looie 
unveiled two brand-new. high-profile 
weapons, and the reverberations could 
be heard all the way out to the teeming 
expressways by Alumni Hall. 

During the introductions for the first 
game of the tournament, St. John’s vs. 
Oral Roberts, the Redmen’s 6'4" ju¬ 
nior, Curtis Redding, came roaring off 
the bench with his arms spread and his 



Even old pessimist Carnesecca can't gripe. 

New look 
for a 

wallflower 

In winning, St. John’s not only is good 
(normal) but also exciting (unheard of) 


fists clenched. A Brooklyn kid who had 
played his first two varsity seasons for 
Kansas State and then transferred. Red¬ 
ding was telling the world he had come 
home. Then lefthander David Russell, 
an angular 6'6" freshman from Bell- 
port on Long Island, where a nearly 
shaved head must be all the rage, en¬ 
tered the game with seven minutes gone, 
scored two tip-ins, blocked a shot and 
unloaded a savage dunk, making every¬ 
body but the visitors ecstatic that he 
had stayed home, 

With Russell and Redding scoring 26 
points and controlling 16 rebounds be¬ 
tween them, St. John's went on to de¬ 
feat Oral Roberts 90-78. They did so 
without their leader, Reggie Carter, who 
was sitting out a one-game suspension 
imposed by the NCAA for playing in a 
nonsanctioned playground game last 
summer. 

, “Even without Carter, St. John’s 
doesn’t have any glaring weakness.” said 
Oral Roberts Coach Ken Hayes. “This 
Russell is awesome. I don’t know where 
he came from on the dunks. They may 
have to invent a new foul: in air too 
long.” 

Too long is the time New Yorkers 
have had to wait for a team such as 
this edition of the Redmen. a tribe of 
good home-grown players. In the past 
such lads usually up and hightailed it to 
bigtime schools far away. Three of these 
Redmen did. too, but they’ve all come 
home to roost. Carter played a season 
at Hawaii. He came back. Bernard 
Rencher, the other starting guard, played 
a season at Notre Dame. He came back. 
Redding, a backcourt sub at least for 
the moment, spent two seasons in Kan¬ 
sas’ Manhattan, scoring more than 1.000 
points, making the all-Big Eight team, 
leading cheers and engaging in fights, 
getting hot dogs showered on him at 
away games. He came back, too, talk¬ 
ing a blue streak. 

“The reputation can work for me or 
against me, but I’m starting over,” says 
Redding. “I’m here to prove it’s all true. 
Coming off the bench? Hmmmmm. Now 
that bothers me. But the coach says I’ll 
continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

play a lot anyway. So l figure we’ll 
make the final four.” 

Brash outbursts are not the norm at 
St. John’s, but for Redding an excep¬ 
tion obviously has been made. “Curtis 
is a basketball junkie, a fanatic,” says As¬ 
sistant Coach Carmine Calzonetti. “Re¬ 
member he sat out a whole year. What 
anxiety! This week he’s been like a Ca¬ 
sanova who hasn’t made love in a year.” 
(This particular simile was weakened 
considerably the day before Thanks¬ 
giving when Desiree Redding gave birth 
to a baby daughter.) 

Carter, who, like Redding, married a 
local lady upon returning to the Big 
Apple, says, "For lots of high school 
guys who have lived in New York all 
their lives, getting out is the dream. 
Only by going away do they appreciate 
what they left. It took Hawaii to make 
me realize the East Coast existed in col¬ 
lege basketball.” 

The starting St. John’s frontcourt, in¬ 
tact from last year, is also solid New 
York; this threesome simply never want¬ 
ed to be anything else but: Ron Plair, 
6' 4", from East Elmhurst, and Frank 
Gilroy, 6' 5", of Whitestone at the for¬ 
wards; Wayne McKoy, 6' 8", from Bay- 
side and Carter’s teammate at Lutheran 
High, at center. Which points up the 
fact that St. John’s does have a weak¬ 
ness, a lack of size up front. 

Nevertheless, against Oral Roberts, 
Plair knifed into the lane for 11 points 
in the first half, while McKoy scored 16 
with jumpers, hooks and jump-hooks. 
Early in the second half, McKoy. as is 
his wont, began fouling. Carnesecca sat 
him down with four personals, but upon 
returning to the lineup with 4:50 to go, 
it took McKoy only 13 seconds to com¬ 
mit his fifth, and foul out for the 14th 
time in his career. 

“His fouls are like arthritis,” said Car¬ 
nesecca. “I have to live with the pain, 
but thank God I’m getting used to it.” 

And thank somebody for Russell, who 
replaced McKoy and merely dominated 
the backboards. “Playing the pivot I 
thought I'd foul out, too,” he said, “but 
it was just like a high school game.” 

In the tournament final the following 
night who should be waiting for St. 
John’s but defending NCAA champion 
Michigan State. In the first round, the 
Spartans hadn’t seemed to need the de¬ 
parted Magic Johnson and Greg Kelser 
in beating Princeton 60-46, mainly be¬ 
cause the always-disciplined Tigers, after 


leading 42-35 while playing like Bill 
Bradleys, suddenly came up dry and 
scored only one basket in the last seven 
minutes while turning into Mr. Bills. 

The Spartans came to New York ea¬ 
ger to prove they are more than just a 
second-division Big Ten club, which is 
where they have been picked to finish. 
Yet Jay Vincent, Terry Donnelly, et al„ 
admitted the road down might be short. 
“It seems strange to be playing without 
Greg out there dunkin’ and Magic flash- 
in’ and the crowd gettin’ off,” said Vin¬ 
cent. “What we’ll all miss is the en¬ 
thusiasm," said Donnelly. “Even if you 
were having a bad game. Magic could 
bring you out of it.” 

In that respect, Donnelly—the same 
little guy who shot 5 for 5 and scored 
15 points in the 1979 championship 
finals—desperately needed Magic last 
weekend when he took the collar, shoot¬ 
ing 0 for 9 in two games. 

The erratic play of the Spartan 
guards—Kevin Smith, a transfer from 
Detroit who is Johnson’s replacement, 
is shaky in a structured game—left it 
up to Vincent to carry the Spartans prac¬ 
tically by himself. This isn’t an impos¬ 
sibility considering the 6' 8" Vincent’s 
240 pounds, but the huge center is still 
bothered by the stress fracture in his 
right foot he suffered just before last 
year’s NCAAs, and his preseason prac¬ 
tice was limited to barely six days. 

With his slicked-back haircut and bar¬ 
rel tummy, Vincent looks like a side- 
man for Dizzy Gillespie, but he is one 
tough customer when his team is in trou¬ 
ble. “A Wesley Unseld with a shooting 
touch,” Carnesecca called him. 

“Jay’s in deceptively terrible shape,” 
Spartan Coach Jud Heathcote said. “He 
could weigh 300 pounds and still be 
quick enough to beat you.” 

Well, Vincent did beat Princeton with 
23 points, and against St. John’s he kept 
beating McKoy until Carnesecca was 
so concerned his center would foul out 
again he switched the skinny, shorter 
Plair onto Vincent. More beating up. 

In the first half, Vincent, who had 30 
points for the night, made seven bas¬ 
kets and singlehandedly kept the Spar¬ 
tans close. Carter, meanwhile, had re¬ 
turned to the Redmen with a bang, 
knocking down his first four shots and 
scoring 14 points by halftime. 

Si. John’s figured out Michigan Stale’s 
bewildering matchup zone better in the 
second half and raced to a 12-point 


lead, after which Redding and Russell 
were shuttled in and out of the lineup. 
Still, Vincent kept curling his enormous 
frame around defenders for soft one- 
handers off the glass. He scored four bas¬ 
kets to cut St. John’s margin to 58-55 
with 10 minutes left. Three more times 
the Redmen pulled away, and three more 
times Vincent scored to reduce the def¬ 
icit to three. 

But he couldn’t do it forever. After 
St. John’s had edged ahead 68-61 with 
4:56 remaining, Vincent again started 
his move into the key, but this time Car¬ 
ter sneaked up from the blind side and 
stole the ball. Lunging after Carter, Vin¬ 
cent fouled him; Carter converted both 
free throws, and St. John’s never looked 
back from there, winning 88-73. 

That wrapped up quite a weekend 
for the Redmen. They had shot 70 for 
120—58%—in the two games, had beat¬ 
en two name opponents and had dis¬ 
covered an explosive new R ’n’ R fac¬ 
tor, namely Redding and Russell. 
Heathcote said the Redmen are legit, 
that they are as good as the best teams 
in the Big Ten. that they deserve to be 
ranked in the national Top Ten. 

“I’m really proud to beat the cham¬ 
pions,” said Carnesecca. “But it’s only 
the second game. I’m not taking my hat 
off to anybody. You understand? I take 
my hat off, the sun might get me.” 

Which was just another Looieism, 
meaning that St. John’s had to play Ten¬ 
nessee next on the road, and that the 
Redmen’s rear ends were now hanging 
in the window of Gimbels as well as 
Macy’s. 


THE WEEK 

(Nov. 26-Dec. 21 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


lA/roy Up went the ball to start the 
V V DO I new season; down came a pas- 
sel of teams that had been highly ranked in 
preseason polls. Utah's two powerhouses— 
Weber State and Brigham Young—both had 
their press clippings clipped. The Wildcats 
were 91 -84 losers to Utah State. And the Cou¬ 
gars were jarred by Illinois 86-76 as Mark 
Smith scored 20 points and Rob Judson 18 
during a game in which there were 18 ties 
and 25 lead changes. Both upset victims won 
the next day, Weber State beating Utah 91-79 
and BYU defeating Baylor 100-58. Danny 
Ainge of the Cougars, who had 19 points in 
the opener, scored 20 against the Bears. 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

Nevada-Las Vegas didn't get a chance to 
atone for its opening-night setback, a 77-75 
shocker by Pan American. The Broncs led 
by nine points in the first half, but needed 
Donald Knight’s jumper with two seconds left 
to win. Pan Am's Kenneth (Apple) Green had 
24 points and 12 rebounds, while Richard Box 
of the Rebels had one more of each. 

In last year’s tournament in Anchorage. 
Alaska. Indiana was jolted twice. This time it 
was Texas A&M that suffered double dam¬ 
age in the Great Alaska Shootout, dropping 
a 78-62 decision to Iona in the first round 
and a 61-60 squeaker to Lamar. Iona, which 
also beat Long Beach State 85-75, advanced 
to the finals against Kentucky, which defeat¬ 
ed Bradley 79-58 and Alaska-Anchorage 
97-68. The Gaels’ upset of A&M was built 
around 26 points by Kevin Hamilton and 17 
by Jeff Ruland. who several weeks ago broke 
his shooting hand, and then came down with 
the flu while in Alaska. Sam Bowie, Ken¬ 
tucky’s T \ " freshman, had 16 points against 
Bradley. Fred Cowan of the Wildcats added 
19 points and 11 rebounds in the second- 
round game, which made Coach Joe Hall feel 
that a trip he took last season had been worth¬ 
while. That journey—a 200-mile flight to 
Cowan's hometown of Sturgis. Ky.—came 
when Hall learned that his 6' 8" forward had 
left the team because he was distressed by 
his lack of playing time. Hall talked Cowan 
into rejoining the Wildcats, who took the 
Shootout by knocking off Iona 57-50 in the 
finale despite 14 points by tournament MVP 
Ruland. who had 61 points in three games. 

Purdue’s Joe Barry Carroll is called Rocky 
Mountain High for two reasons: he stands 
T \ " and he is from Denver. Last week, play¬ 
ing 65 miles north of Denver, Carroll paced 
the Boilermakers to a 65-55 triumph at Col¬ 
orado State. It was Carroll who triggered Pur¬ 
due’s comeback from an 11-point first-half 
deficit. He pumped in 20 of his 29 points in 
the second half when the Boilermakers went 
into a zone, slowed the game's tempo, spread 
their offense and got the ball to the big man. 

Oregon State and UCLA had little trouble 
winning. The Beavers, as tenacious as ever 
on defense, drubbed Eastern Washington 
92-59 and Wisconsin-Parkside 74-46 behind 
6’ 10W Steve Johnson's superb shooting. Al¬ 
together, Johnson connected on 20 of 28 field- 
goal attempts and scored 50 points. Against 
Eastern, the relentless Oregon State defend¬ 
ers hounded the Eagles into committing a 
total of 24 turnovers. 

UCLA hardly worked up a sweat while 
swamping Idaho State 82-40, allowing only 
four field goals in the first half, which closed 
with the Bruins leading 43-12. However, Hof- 
stra put up a battle. After trailing 31—18,the 
Flying Dutchmen made it 34-32 at the in¬ 
termission. Then UCLA’s Kiki Vandeweghe 
began popping in shots, scoring the first 13 
points of the second half. When the game 
ended. Vandeweghe had 31 and the Bruins a 
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90-71 victory. New Bruin Coach Larry 
Brown made his presence known as UCLA 
showed off an energetic zone press and a 
penchant for substitutions. Brown made 63 
lineup changes in the two games. 

1.UCLA (2-0) 

2-OREGON STATE (2-0) 3.8YU (1-1) 

MinWCQT Nowhere was there 

IVIIUVVL.OI more vivid evidence 
that it’s a new season than at Indiana State. 
Gone is Larry Bird. Back are Carl Nicks and 
Bob (Miracle Man) Heaton. Nicks scored 37 
points against Division ll Armstrong (Ga.) 
State, but Heaton, playing sparingly on a bum 
left ankle, had just 11—and no miracles. The 
Running Pirates got 20 points from Foy Bal¬ 
ance and four last-minute free throws by Mike 
Pringle as they handed the Sycamores, 33-1 
last season, a 66-63 loss. 

The first seven minutes of Steve Stipano- 
vich’s Missouri career were miserable. Dur¬ 
ing that span the much-heralded 6' 11" fresh¬ 
man drew three fouls and failed to score 
against Southwest Texas State, which led by 
seven points. In the next 48 seconds, though, 
Stipanovich dumped in two field goals to get 
the Tigers—and himself—untracked. He 
wound up with 23 points as the Tigers won 
86-70 and then added 19 as they beat South 
Dakota State 80-60. Another strong Big Eight 
team, Kansas, beat Nevada-Reno 93-75. 

Metro Conference favorites Louisville and 
Virginia Tech were victorious, the Cardinals 
barely so. Louisville blew a 14-poinl lead over 
South Alabama, trailed 71-69 and needed a 
long jumper by Darrell Griffith and three foul 
shots by Scooter McCray to prevail 75-73. 
Tech dumped Campbell 87-62 as Wayne 
Robinson had 20 points. 

Arkansas broke open a tight game—36-all 
at halftime—in the second half and went on 
to knock off Loyola Marymount 76-66. 

1.VIRGINIA TECH (1-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (1 -0) 3.MISSOURI (2-0) 

IW] I pv n A QT “He’s like a bumblebee 
IY11 \J LnO I in a jar.” said Louisiana 
State Coach Dale Brown of multitalented De- 
Wayne Scales. In a 1 12-81 rout of SEC rival 
Florida, Scales buzzed and bombed his way to 
30 points, sinking 14 of 16 field-goal attempts. 
Also in on the Gator raid was Durand Mack- 
lin, who had 25 points and 11 rebounds. 

Although Indiana and Ohio State won by 
wide margins, neither was impressive in the 
first half. It was not until Mike Woodson got 
hot that the Hoosiers pulled away from Mi¬ 
ami of Ohio. Ahead only 42-41, Indiana 
reeled off the next 16 points—eight of them 
by Woodson—and went on to an 80-52 vic¬ 
tory. Ohio Slate fattened its 31-29 halftime 
lead by outscoring Ohio 22-8 during the first 
10 minutes of the second half and won 78-51. 

Guard Mickey Dillard, who broke his leg 


after two games last season, and 6’ 10" Elvis 
Rolle, a transfer from Oral Roberts, got Flor¬ 
ida State off to a blazing start. With Dillard 
scoring 26 points and Rolle contributing 32— 
and sinking 12 of 15 shots—the Seminoles 
walloped Florida A&M 101-63. 

Year after year Valparaiso takes on Notre 
Dame. And year after year the Crusaders get 
whipped. Not even 28 points by Jeff Sim¬ 
mons could keep the Irish from romping 
92-66 this time. Kelly Tripucka had 22 points 
for Notre Dame, but it was a couple of fresh¬ 
men who wowed the South Bend crowd. Tim 
Andree scored 13 points and John Paxson 
had 12 in limited action. 

1.INDIANA (1-0) 

2.0HI0 STATE (1-0) 3.NOTRE DAME (1-0) 

r A QT With the front line shooting 
L.MO I .710. Duke beat North Carolina 
86-74 to win the Big Four tournament. The 
bull’s-eye boys were Kenny Dennard (6 for 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

MIKE GMINSKI: Duke’s 6' 11" senior center 
led the Blue Devils to the Big Four tourna¬ 
ment title with 47 points, 28 rebounds and 
12 blocked shots in wins over ACC 
rivals Wake Forest and North Carolina. 


8), Gene Banks (8 for 11) and tournament 
MVP Mike Gminski (8 for 12). Even though 
the Blue Devils got only one field goal during 
the last 10:16 against Wake Forest, they made 
it to the finals by defeating the Deacons 
72-70. There were also some improbable sta¬ 
tistics in the Tar Heels’ first-round 97-84 con¬ 
quest of North Carolina State: the Heels com¬ 
mitted 23 turnovers and took 23 fewer shots 
than the Wolfpack did. 

U took one minute and 39 seconds for T 4" 
freshman Ralph Sampson to register his first 
basket for Virginia as he converted an alley- 
oop pass into a dunk. Sampson played 22 min¬ 
utes and had 17 points during a 93-58 drub¬ 
bing of Johns Hopkins. "Boring. Boring,” 
chanted Cavalier fans the next day when 
Georgia Tech made its ACC debut against 
Virginia and played stall-ball. Sampson had 
just four points as Virginia outyawned Tech 
55-37. North Carolina-Charlotte shocked 
Toledo 64-60. Phil Ward, the 49ers’ defen¬ 
sive specialist, was their scoring ace this time, 
with 21 points. • 

Syracuse and Georgetown coasted. The 
Orange used freshmen liberally as they beat 
Cornell 107-66. And the Hoyas defeated 
Bowie (Md.) State 98-47, with Eric Smith 
scoring 15 pointy and holding Chuck Jack- 
son, who had averaged 32 points in his pre¬ 
vious four games, to 10. 

1 .DUKE (3-0) 

2.NORTH CAROLINA (1 -1) 3.ST. JOHN’S (2-0) 








1979 NATIONAL C-PROOUCTKWf CHAMPION 

AND BUDWEISS S WINNINCEST ^ 

RACE DRIVER OF THE YEAR. . 


1979 Datsuns Bob Sharp. owner/Porsches: Dick Barbour, owner 

October 28/Road Atlanta (Ca.I/Datsun 
C Production won race, set new record 
September 3/Llme Rock Park (Conn.l/Datsun 

C Production won pole, won race 
B Sedan won race 

August 18-19/Summlt Point (W. va J/Datsun 
C Production won race 
B Sedan: won pole, won race 
August 4-5/watklns Glen (N.Y.I/Datsun 
C Production won pole, won race 
B Sedan second on ghd, won race 
July 15/Bralnerd (Mlnn.l/Datsun 

C Production won pole, won race, set new lap record 
B Sedan won pole, won race, set new lap record 
July 4/6 hr. Watkins Glen IN.Y.)/ Porsche 
1st in class, second overall 
June 30/Lime Rock Park (Conn.l/Datsun 
B Sedan won pole, won race 
June 17/Nelson Ledges (Ohlo)/Datsun 

B Sedan won pole, won race, set new lap record 
June 10/24 Hr. leMans (Francel/Porsche 
1st in class, second overall 
June 3/watklns Glen (N.Y.I/Datsun 

C Production won pole, won race, set new lap record 
B Sedan won pole, won race, set new lap record 
wav 13/Summlt Point va.v/Datsun 
C Production won pole, won race 
B Sedan: won pole, won race _ 


Budweiset 


For a 22” x 28" full-color poster of this ad send S3 00 check or money order payable to 

Anheuser-Busch. Inc., Dept PN. 2800 South 9th Street. St Louis. MO 63118 (Void where prohibited.) 
















The right mpg, even 
better than last year. 

High mileage ratings can make you 
glad you bought a Fairmont. The 
2.3 liter 4-cyl. engine has remark¬ 
able mileage fora five-passenger 
car, for a driving range of hundreds 
of miles between fill-ups. 

And Fairmont's 6-cyl. has EST. 
MPG of 21. No 6-cyl. car with 
standard 4-speed transmission 
beats it. Comparison excludes 
hwy. driving and Calif, models. 



The right room, seats 
five comfortably. 

The 1980 Ford Fairmont has been 
engineered for people, to be trim 
on the outside yet remarkably 
spacious on the inside, an ideal 
combination for the needs of 
today and tomorrow. 

You'll discover on the inside 
there's ample room for five adults. 
Check out the trunk and you'll 
find Fairmont doesn't skimp on 
luggage space either. There's 
17 cubic feet of usable space. In 
Fairmont wagons, there's 43 cubic 
feet of space. No other mid-size 
wagon has a higher cargo rating. 



Squire Wagon 


The right price, and more. 

Whether you buy or lease. Ford 
Fairmont is extremely cost efficient. 


$ 4,526 Sticker price for 2-Door 
shown, excluding title, taxes and desti¬ 
nation charges. 



And Ford's optional 
Extended Service Plan 
provides additional pro¬ 
tection. With that 
kind of mileage, room 
and price... 

You’ll be glad you 
bought a Fairmont. 



FORD FAIRMONT 


FORD DIVISION 





















by Douglas S. Looney 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



The bad-neighbor policy 

Alabama was acting downright chummy by turning the ball over to intrastate 
rival Auburn a lot, but the Tide got mean in time to preserve its No. 1 rating 


T o tell you the truth, Alabama is en¬ 
vious of us,” Jim Jenkins, a dentist 
and Auburn fan—not necessarily in that 
order—was saying at a restaurant in Au¬ 
burn before the two teams met last 
weekend. 

Excuse me? That’s Alabama, the 
No. I team in the nation? The team that 
is currently riding Division I’s longest (20 
games) unbeaten streak? The team that 
at that moment was the object of two 
bowl committees’ lust? The team that 
Auburn has not beaten since 1972? 

“Sure, they’re envious because of the 
enjoyment we get out of a win. We get 
six or seven years' worth out of one." At 
that point drinks were ordered and a rec¬ 
ord of the highlights of Auburn’s 1972 
win over the Tide got another play. But 
it was left to another War Eagle dev¬ 
otee, Bill Stewart, to sum up Auburn’s 
feelings about ’Bama. “Our hate of Al¬ 
abama is not so deep that winning 
wouldn’t cure it,” he proclaimed. 

As it turned out. Auburn seemed to 
have found the right prescription last Sat¬ 
urday before the Tide rose up and 
slammed the medicine-cabinet door shut 
for another year. But what made this 
25-18 loss particularly bitter for the War 
Eagles—understand that every loss to 
’Bama is bitter—is that the No. I-ranked 
and 16-point favorite Tide did everything 
possible to give the game away. In the 
■ third quarter, Alabama had four fumbles, 
each of which was recovered by Auburn. 
There were more crises for ’Bama than 
on a week of Days of Our Lives. 

In fact, with only 11:44 to play in the 
game, the War Eagles had clawed to an 
18-17 advantage. But if ’Bama didn’t 
play like a No. I team most of the af¬ 
ternoon, it did when it counted, which 


is how it came to pass that Quar¬ 
terback Steadman Shcaly was 
able to lead the Tide on an 82- 
yard game-winning march. “I 
had a good feeling during that 
drive,” said Shealy. “I felt like 
we could do it if we stuck to our 
knittin’.” 

It was important that the Tide 
not drop a stitch if it wanted to 
remain in tenuous command of 
the race for the national cham¬ 
pionship, which would be 
'Bama’s sixth. And if it wanted 
to win its 17th SEC champion¬ 
ship, which would crush the 
hopes of the Fiesta Bowl and put 
the Tide into the Sugar Bowl for 
a New Year’s date against No. 8- 
ranked Arkansas. 

“Our defense was spectacular 
and the offense played well Shea/y bolted in from the eight tor the winning touchdown 

enough to win,” said Bear Bry¬ 
ant. Ah, yes, the Alabama de¬ 
fense, led by Linebacker Thomas Boyd, 
who had 12 unassisted tackles, and De¬ 
fensive End E. J. Junior, with four un¬ 
assisted tackles in the Auburn backfield, 
again had proved itself to be perhaps the 
best in the nation. While the Tide of¬ 
fense was losing dribbles all over the ar¬ 
tificial turf of Birmingham’s Legion Field, 
the defense had remained staunch, hold¬ 
ing the War Eagles—the fifth-ranked 
rushing team in the nation with an av¬ 
erage of 315 yards per game—to only 
161 yards and 11 first downs. 

The victory was an eye opener for a 
’Bama fan named A. W. (Snap) Welbom. 

01’ Snap lost his right eye in a hunting ac¬ 
cident. He paid $100 for an artificial one 
inscribed “Roll Tide," which he inserts 
after every victory. 


Auburn is not amused, especially since 
it is serving a two-year NCAA proba¬ 
tion (no TV, no bowl) for recruiting vi¬ 
olations, and the feeling is rampant 
among War Eagles that it was Alabama 
that turned them in. Still, Doug Barfield 
coached his team to an 8-3 record this 
year, which was fortunate, since anything 
less might have prompted his firing. 

But of more significance is the fact that 
bruised feelings run deep at Auburn. An 
Alabama official says. “All you need to 
understand is that if you want to be a law¬ 
yer or a doctor, you go to Alabama. If 
you want to be a farmer or a county 
agent, you go to Auburn.” Which is. of 
course, unfair. A sign in Tuscaloosa last 
week said auburn shucks. When Fob 
James, a former Auburn running back 


continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 



Each Fall million* of gallon* of antl- 
fr««z* (derived from oil) are purchased 
installed, and wos fed/ 


Check your coolant. If it's dirty and has 
been used more than a few seasons — 
reploce it with a fresh coolant solution. 
And to protect your new investment, 
and the engine, from looks and seep¬ 
age just odd a can of BAR'S LEAKS. 

HOWEVER: 

If your old anti-freeze solution is still 
clean....merely odd o con of BAR'S 
LEAKS for continued protection against: 

RUST and CORROSION 
LIME t SCALE BUILD-UP 
SEEPAGE 
and LEAKS 

BAR S LEAKS ... The easy way to 

help save millions of gallons of oil each 
season! 


FREE: wrrta tor our now 1 6 pog< boofclai 


TK« Pranuruad Cooling Sytlam. 



IT'S PELLETIZED 


Sari lookt i$ mod wortdwtda an moat no w cw 
oitwnbfy 1 1 not and It protected by l/S Pat ant Num¬ 
bers 2. 5 00.719 aid 2.93S. 199 


FRE BAR. INC.. Oept SI- 1210, P.O. Box 45. 
Holly. Mi. 48442. Plant Locations: San jom. 
CA; Taylor. Ml; Lawrancevillo, GA; Spring 
tiold, MO. Harrisburg. PA; Klngsvilla, Ontario. 
Canada. Tokyo. Japan, Barcelona, Spain; 
Pinetown. South Africa, Sydney. Australia. 
Papakura. New Zealand. 


who is now governor, announced his in¬ 
tention to improve education in the state, 
calling it a War on Illiteracy, it inspired 
one of those snooty Tuscaloosa types to 
sneer. “The war was canceled because 
Auburn surrendered.” 

Unquestionably, it’s the jokes that of¬ 
fend War Eagles even more than the 
scores. And it’s the wisecracks by Bry¬ 
ant that offend the most. This year Bry¬ 
ant outdid himself, observing that if his 
team couldn’t beat Auburn, he’d just as 
soon stay home and plow as go to a bowl. 
That incensed the War Eagles, who took 
it as another slur on their agricultural her¬ 
itage. Said Bear in extenuation, “Plow- 
ing’s not too bad. There’s a lot of old 
folks plowing. There’s more plowing than 
coaching. When you plow, you work 
hard, then come in for a cool lemonade. 
There’s not much worrying involved. All 
you need is a good mule.” Auburn was 
not mollified. 

“It’s ridiculous to get so hipped up 
over a football game,” Bryant said last 
week. But, at 66, Bryant certainly hasn’t 
lost his zest for the game. And definitely 
not for winning, which is why he is only 
19 games short of tying Amos Alonzo 
Stagg’s record total of 314. Bryant almost 
quit coaching a couple of years ago, but 
when Assistant Athletic Director Char¬ 
ley Thornton started talking to him about 
the Stagg record, Bryant got interested. 
“As long as somebody has to be the win- 
ningest coach, it might as well be me,” 
said the Bear. Meanwhile, Auburn gets 
mad as hell about being cramped in the 
same state with a legend. 

The point is that Auburn, and a lot of 
other folks who keep getting plowed un¬ 
der by Bryant, question his sincerity. 
They all see his aging—no, aged—face, 
which looks like it has been ridden hard 
and put away wet, and they are mysti¬ 
fied as to how he’s still so good after 35 
years as a head coach. “If we don’t win, 
then I’ll fire myself,” he says. Not to wor¬ 
ry, Bear. Over the last eight seasons, Al¬ 
abama has averaged 10.6 victories a year. 

But when you play 11 games a year, 
there are bound to be narrow escapes. 
Witness last Saturday. 

The first half was humdrum. Auburn 
scoring first on a 47-yard field goal by 
Jorge Portela. Then after blowing two 
scoring opportunities, including getting 
down to the Auburn 6 and coming up 
dry, the Tide finally succeeded. Shealy 
passed to Keith Pugh—a play that beat 
Auburn all afternoon—for 28 yards and 
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a touchdown. Later Shealy dived over 
from the one after a long drive, high¬ 
lighted by another Shealy-Pugh connec¬ 
tion. for 13 yards. The halftime score was 
14-3 with ’Bama clearly in charge. 
“We’ve got to execute perfectly," Shea¬ 
ly had said before the game, "and we 
can’t have any breakdowns.” Added 
Running Back Major Ogilvie, “If we fum¬ 
ble. we can’t win.” Then the Tide ran 
out for the third quarter and executed 
miserably while fumbling as if it was part 
of the game plan. On the first play from 
scrimmage, Shealy mishandled the ball, 
and Auburn’s Zac Hardy recovered it on 
the ’Bama 21. But the War Eagles could 
do nothing. ’Bama got the ball back, and 
Ogilvie immediately fumbled. Auburn’s 
Freddie Smith fell on it at the Tide 28. 
This time the War Eagles got a 39-yard 
field goal from Portela. Score: 14-6. Ful¬ 
ly in the spirit of things by now, Shealy 
fumbled on the Auburn 16; Auburn’s 
Harris Rabren made the recovery. 

Here the Tide giveaway program was 
interrupted when Auburn’s Joe Cribbs 
fumbled two plays later and E. J. Junior 
recovered for ’Bama. Shortly thereafter 
Alan McElroy kicked a 23-yard field goal, 
putting Alabama up 17-6. 

But the Tide’s fumbling continued, the 
next one coming on a punt to Tommy 
Wilcox, who dropped it on his 37. Au¬ 
burn’s Dan Dickerson got this one. With 
21 seconds to play in the third quarter 
and in the face of a blitzing ’Bama de¬ 
fense, Auburn Quarterback Charlie Trot- 
man coolly dumped a pass over the mid¬ 
dle to Cribbs. who rambled in for the 
36-yard touchdown. Then on the next se¬ 
ries for the War Eagles, Trotman 
whipped a 55-yarder to Byron Franklin 
to get down to the ’Bama 14. Three plays 
later he threw an 11-yarder to Mark Rob¬ 
bins for a touchdown. The scoreboard 
blinked—Auburn 18, Alabama 17. 

That was enough to cure ’Bama’s jit¬ 
ters as Shealy took the team on a mas¬ 
terful. winning drive. Naturally, Shealy 
passed to Pugh, this one for nine yards. 
And on the seventh play he took the ball 
on the option, turned it upheld and 
scored from eight yards out. “It was the 
greatest drive of my life,” said Shealy, 
“because it meant so much to our team.” 
Asked about the fumbleitis, he said, “I 
don’t believe the word is fumble. We got 
the ball knocked loose a lot today.’’ 

And out in the parking lot, the record 
of the 1972 War Eagle win was being 
played again. em> 

















Lastyear, GMs full-size cars 
showed a dramatic 31% average liiel- 
economy improvement over1975 models, 
based on EPA estimates. 



For1980, that figure is 
a remarkable 40%. 

And you still get all the room. 


Yes, GM's new full-size Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and Cadillacs are 
now even more efficient. As a group, they show an impressive 40% average 
fuel-economy improvement over 1975 models, based on our projections of their 
1980 combined EPA city/highway estimates. And this is even more impressive 


when you consider that last year’s counterparts showed a 31% improvement. 

More good news. With this fuel-efficiency improvement, you still get 
traditional 6-passengcr roominess and convenience. Plus there’s all kinds of 
room for carrying things in our new space-efficient models. 

So, look. If you need a full-size car but are worried about moving 
into something less roomy, look into buying or leasing one of the trim 
1980 full-size cars at your General Motors dealer’s. We’ve made them 
more efficient, but kept the room and convenience so many people need. 

Take a test-drive and see for yourself. 


Designed 

and 

engineered 
fora changing 
world. 


CHEVROLET ■ PONTIAC • OLDSMOBILE • BUCK • CADILLAC 

Look into buying or leasing at your GM dealers today. 
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FILTER 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


IQO's 10 mg. "tat". 0.8 mg. nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 
v . 11 mg "tat".0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per ciga'ene, FTC Report MAY 78J 




The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
i low tar meet. 


o 




Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
Flavor Impact' “ tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 


Regulor, Menthol and Vantage 100's 


■ 

























by MSto DUNagro 


POOL 


W arren Costanzo deals blackjack for 
a living in a Reno hotel. With his 
round, gentle face and thick salt-and-pep- 
per hair, he looks as if he could be some 
kind of cleric, which may be why his 
friends call him Monk. It may also be be¬ 
cause Costanzo takes to conversation as 
if he were a Trappist. A while ago he 
was a nationally known pool player, es¬ 
pecially when the game was nine ball. In 
1976 he won a thing called the Show- 
boat Open on such a table in Las Vegas. 
Then Costanzo put away his cue until 
just nine days before the start of the first 
annual Nine Ball World Pro Am tour¬ 
nament in Las Vegas, an event he won 
last week by stroking, back-to-back, two 
perfectly magical shots to upset the 1979 
Professional Pool Players World Open 
pocket billiards champion. 

Almost as surprising as Costanzo's vic¬ 
tory was the fact that the Nine Ball World 
Pro Am was held at all. The tournament 
was the brainchild of a pro player named 
Richie Florence, who couldn’t find a 
backer until last December when he 
phoned Mike Battle, the former New 
York Jets special-teams wild man. Battle 
now makes his living in oil and natural 
gas and from a 1.800-acre cattle ranch 
outside Amarillo. Texas. Florence laid it 
on him. With 36 million players, pool is 
the U.S.’s sixth-largest participant sport, 
he said. Nobody had ever run a class tour¬ 
nament with big money. If you offered a 
million-dollar purse you could charge a 
$600 entry fee and draw at least 1.000 en¬ 
tries. Corporations would line up to be 
sponsors, and TV couldn't resist. Battle 
loved it. And so did his accountant. 

But by September the vision had 
soured. Corporate contacts said sorry. 
Television said no, run it by yourself and 
we’ll see how it goes. By Oct. 15. only 
300 players had entered. At this point 
Battle Enterprises, Inc. was out between 
SI60.000 and $200,000. Coming up with 
$242,000 in prize money would break the 
bank. Then someone figured that if as 
many as 250 of the 300 entrants would ac¬ 
cept a 50% cut in the prize money, the 
purse would still be the largest ever in 
pool and Battle Enterprises would at least 
have hope for the future. 


So it was that a field of 254 convened 
at the Tropicana tennis pavilion in Las 
Vegas on the Sunday after Thanksgiving, 
about a quarter of them pros and the 
rest amateurs from 23 states and Can¬ 
ada. The reason amateurs were willing 
to put up $600 to play against pros was 
that the format gave any good shooter a 
chance to win. In nine ball, the rules are 
simple. The balls, numbered 1 through 
9, are racked in a diamond with the 9 in 
the middle. Players shoot the balls in ro¬ 
tation, the lowest numbered first. Who¬ 
ever makes the 9 ball wins. As long as a 
player hits the lowest-numbered ball on 
the table first, whatever ball he might sink 
counts—including the 9. In Vegas, short 
matches—best of three games to a set. 
best of three sets to a match—also helped 
the amateur. So did playing on bar-sized 
4'x8' tables, rather than regulation 

Ahead of 
the nine ball 

Monk Costanzo put down his cards, 
picked up a cue and blew out the pros 



Costanzo's victory came on two superb shots. 


4 , /J'x9's. It was a single elimination, los¬ 
er breaks. “It’s a crap shoot on a pool 
table,” said one pro. 

By 1 p.m. on Wednesday all but eight 
players had crapped out, and four of the 
survivors were amateurs. Then Mike Si- 
gel, the pocket billiards champion, put 
away two amateurs in his side of the 
bracket, and Costanzo knocked off two 
pros, including Keith McCready, consid¬ 
ered by many to be the top player in the 
West. 

For the final match three changes were 
made: play shifted to a 4 l /j'x9' table, the 
sets became best-of-seven games, and the 
winner took the breaks. The changes all 
favored the better player, so it was no sur¬ 
prise that to bet on Sigel one had to lay 
7 to 5. And early in the match, after Co¬ 
stanzo blew an easy shot. 7 to 5 seemed 
generous. "It’s a stickup." yelled a fan. 
“Hey, Monk, got those four-by-ninc 
blues?" cried another. Sigel won the first 
set 4-2. but it was when Costanzo 
scraped out set No. 2 that the crowd went 
wild. “Monk! Monk! Monk!" resounded 
in the pavilion. 

In the final set Sigel led 3-2 and was 
just two shots away from victory. Co¬ 
stanzo had showed no emotion while 
Sigel built the lead. He only smoked a 
lot. Whenever Sigel made a critical shot. 
Monk would applaud politely. But he 
never said a word. Now the 8 and 9 balls 
Were lying lough—pinned to a side rail 
about four inches apart. Sigel had just 
enough room to fit the cue ball between 
them and make the 8 in the corner—a dif¬ 
ficult cut shot. For a moment he con¬ 
sidered a safe. But no. He shot at the 8. 
and it dropped in the corner. The cue 
ball rolled back toward the side pocket 
on the rail where the 9 ball was situated. 
And it rolled. One moment it looked as 
if Sigel would have excellent positiqn. 
The next it appeared that the cue ball 
might carry right to the pocket and drop 
for a scratch. Finally it stopped, perhaps 
a quarter inch from the hole. The cue 
ball was so deep into the pocket opening 
that the lip of the cushion blocked its 
path to the 9. Sigel closed one eye, stud¬ 
ied the shot, smashed the butt of his stick 
on the floor and screamed. “I can’t see 
continued 
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WE COULDN’T SAY SCOTCH NOW HAS 
THE WORLD’S TRUEST SOUND IF IT 
WEREN’T THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH. 

Here’s the proof... new Scotch* Metafine'. 

Made with pure metal particles, not just metal oxide, 
if delivers higher highs, lower lows-double the output 
of chromium dioxide tapes. 

The same dedication to technological perfection 
that made Metafine possible is a part of every 
Scotch recording tape we make. 



SCOTCH RECORDING TAPE. THE TRUTH COMES OUT. 

3M 


Bess Myerson 
answers your 
questions on shopping 
by mail 

of special interest to you. You'll find out how a Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission rule protects you from am 
company that takes too long to fill your order And. 
how a "Mail Order Action Line" will help you w ith 
complaints that have gone unanswered. 

These Consumer Guidelines to shopping by mail 
have been prepared by one of America's foremost 
consumer authorities. Bess Myerson, The attached 
coupon can bring .you a copy without obligation 
Send for it today. Every time you use it to avoid or 
solve a shopping problem, you'll be very glad vou 
did 


What’s the sale way to order by mail’ 

Mow long must I wait to get what I ordered? 

Is it okay to send cash in the mail’ 

What do I do if something goes wrong with my 
order? 

How can I check the reputation of a mail order 
company? 

T ou’ll find the answers to these and many other 
questions in Bess Myerson's Consumer Guidelines 
to Shopping by Mail. You’ll learn how vou lan have 
your name taken oft mailing lists or how you can 
have your name added to lists to recei ve mad rri areas 




_MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR GUIDELINES- 

SI 

Bess Myerson's Consumer 
Guidelines to Shopping by Mail 

Bess Myerson's Guidelines 
Direct Mail Marketing Association 
6 East 43rd St., N.Y., N.Y 10017 

YES. I would like to receive a copy »t the new handbook Bess Myerson's Consumer 
Guidelines to Shopping by Mail. Please have it sent to me without obligation I 
enclose a long stamped (15 cents) self-addressed envelope. 

Name____ j 

Address_ • 

City_Stale--— Zip- ; 


POOL continued 

it!” The best he could hope for was to 
graze a piece of the 9 and leave Costan- 
zo a toughie. Which he did. When the 
two balls came to rest, the 9 was at one 
end of the table midway between the two 
corner pockets and only about four inch¬ 
es off the rail. The cue ball was way down 
at the other end. in just about the same 
place. 

Now Costanzo seemed cooked. A safe 
was impossible. So was a bank. His only 
chance was to cut the 9 ball straight into 
the comer-—a wafer-thin cut. A miss and 
it was out. goodbye and goodnight. Co¬ 
stanzo lined up the shot and then walked 
away. Up in the bleachers ibe experts 
were figuring the odds. Rough estimates: 
the chances of sinking the 9 were at 
least 3 to 1 against; under tournament 
pressure, 10 to I was closer; considering 
lhat the shot meant $15.000—the win¬ 
ner got $25,000. the runner-up $ 10.000— 
it might be 20 or 30 to I. An old hand 
turned to the row behind him and whis¬ 
pered. “Twelve-to-one for a hundred he 
misses.” No one accepted. 

Costanzo stepped up to the table 
again, bent over the cue ball and, with a 
quick, brisk stroke, drilled the 9 ball 
home. “Monk! Monk! Monk!” was the 
cyy. Sigel looked at his shoes. The match 
was dead even with one game to go. 

Costanzo studied the break. With all 
the power he could muster, he stroked 
his stick. The rack exploded, and instant¬ 
ly a cluster of balls burst toward a cor¬ 
ner pocket to his left. Amazingly, the 9 
ball led the way, stopping a few inches 
from the pocket. But then the rest of the 
cluster rumbled toward it. smashed into 
it and funneled it into the corner and 
down the hole. 

“Monk! Monk! Monk!” could probably 
be heard way ofT in the casino. A friend 
leaped out of the bleachers, bear-hugged 
the winner and lifted him off the floor. 
A delirious circle formed around Co¬ 
stanzo. who was crying and gasping for 
breath. A good 10 minutes passed. Final¬ 
ly, security guards got to him and helped 
him toward a sofa, where an oxygen 
mask was strapped across his face. He 
had yet to say a word. When the mask 
was finally removed. Monk still was 
speechless. His eyes scanned the faces 
of a dozen friends and officials who 
stood around the sofa, looking gravely 
concerned, wondering if the first an¬ 
nual Nine Ball world champ was feel¬ 
ing O.K. Then Monk finally spoke: “Does 
anybody have a cigarette?” eno 
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The Smilh family's going on vacation. 
That's three adults, two kids and 
a dog Plus three adults! two kids' 
and a dog's vacation paraphernalia. 
All set to go. 

Good thing the Smiths have a 
new Chevy Citation. 

Compact and mid-size at the 
same time. 

Outside, Citation is compact 
enough to fit into & of a parking 
space. Yet, because Citation's 
engine is mounted sideways, five 
adults can sit comfortably inside. 

Now that's more than enough room 
for Mom and Dad. Grandma, Junior. 
Bud and Rover With space in the 
hatchback for a lot more. 


336) miles estimated range/ 

532 miles highway range. 

While Citation may be 
generous with room, it's stingy on gas. 
In fact, with the standard 4-cylinder 
engine and manual transmission. 
Citation has an EPA estimated MPG of 
(24)/38 estimated highway. (Manual 
transmission currently not available 
in Calif. Estimates lower in Calif.) 

Remember: Use EPA estimated 
MPG for comparisons. Mileage and 
range may differ depending on your 
speed, distance and weather Highway 
mileage and range will probably be 
less than the highway estimate. Range 
estimates are obtained by multiplying 
Citation's 14-gallon fuel tank capacity 
rating by the EPA mileage estimates 


You’ve got to drive it to believe it. 

Of course room and economy 
aren't the only reasons the Smiths 
are happy to have their new Citation. 

• There's its front-wheel-drive 
traction. 

• Its wagon-like utility. 

• Its removable hatch panel that 
conceals cargo. 

• Even its slip stream styling and 
impressive driving agility. 

• All adding up to a car you have 
to drive to believe. 

Why not see your Chevy dealer 
about buying or leasing the 1980 
Chevy Citation? It's the car the 
Smiths had in mind. It could be 
yours, too. 


Its a whole new kind of compact car. 

1980 CHEVY CITATION 


















by Robert F. Jones 



Forester Rod Sando goes hunting with his setter in an Ogthne, Minn, area that a bu mover has benefited 


T he fire—a small one by Minnesota 
standards—began on Good Friday. 
1968 as a runaway from a trash burner 
on the west side of Highway 47 near the 
town of Ogilvie. A cold front was moving 
in and winds were gusting up to 20 knots 
out of the southwest. The flames moved 
in a classical cigar-shaped pattern, head¬ 
ing toward the northeast, leaping through 
winter-dried vegetation—aspen, dog¬ 
wood, burr oak. swamp sedge and pale, 
crackling meadow grass. After the fire 
had extended itself more than a mile in 
that direction, the wind suddenly backed 
around to the east-southeast, and the 
flames spun on their heels like so many 
infantrymen obeying the order, “By the 
left flank, march." 

By the time firefighters got the blaze 
under control six hours later, about 2,000 
acres had been scorched. In some places 
the fire had had energy enough to con¬ 
sume the crowns of the trees it passed 
through. In other spots, thanks to low, 
marshy ground and the vagaries of the 
wind, it skipped through lightly, merely 
burning out dead litter and small stands 
of brush. 

Now, 12 years later, the woods de¬ 
stroyed by the Ogilvie fire were prime 
game land. Pheasants cackled from the 
swamps. Snowshoe rabbits leaped out 
from underfoot in the tall, thick grass of 
the soggy fall meadows. A deer hunter 
emerged from the thick aspen growth up 
the road, dragging a husky, plump spike 
buck to his waiting pickup. And Lars, 
the indefatigable English setter, was on 
point once again. Rod Sando moved off 
the game trail toward the spot where 
Lars' bell had suddenly gone silent. A 
moment later came the chain-saw rip of 
ruffed-grouse wings, followed by the pow 
of Rod’s over-and-under Browning 12 
gauge. Another fat, red-phase grouse 
biddy for his game pocket. 

"You couldn’t ask for better cover 
than this.” said Sando. "And it wouldn’t 
be this way without that fire." Strange 
words, one might think, from a man who 
was once a smoke jumper in Montana 
and who only this year stepped down 
from his post as director of the Division 
of Forestry in Minnesota’s Department of 


Natural Resources. Yet Rodney W. San¬ 
do, 38, is an outspoken apostle of the use 
of fire in land and game management, and 
one of the most respected young forest¬ 
ers in the country to boot. For most of us 
who grew up under the baleful gaze of 
Smokey the Bear. Sando’s pyrophilia 
sounds puzzling, if not shocking. Yet, 
listening to him, it makes perfect sense. 

“The U.S. Forest Service may have 
overdone the Smokey bit,” Sando says. 
“But it certainly was a good public-ed¬ 
ucation gimmick in the aid of fire pre¬ 
vention. The sad thing is that most Amer¬ 
icans now believe fire to be bad in every 
respect—a destroyer of habitat that can 
never be replaced, a killer of Bambi and 
his pals. In fact, the opposite is true. Very 
few large or mobile animals are killed 
even by the biggest forest fires. They can 
get out of the way, and. after all. they 
evolved through millions of years of nat¬ 
ural fires. Sure, fire is deadly to small 
continued 


Got news 
for you, 
Smokey 

Despite that bear 's strictures, fires can 
be a boon to game animats, leading to 
denser cover and more abundant food 
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HUNTING continued 


and slow creatures—insects, snakes, 
things like that. But its benefits in most 
cases outweigh those replaceable losses." 

The benefits are many. Fire is nature's 
housecleaner, sweeping up the leaf and 
branch litter of the woods quickly and re¬ 
cycling the nutrients back into the soil. 
It kills old, diseased trees and encour¬ 
ages the rapid growth of new and dif¬ 
ferent varieties. The aspen, one of the 
most beneficial plants from a wildlife 
food standpoint, responds to fire with a 
stunning surge of new sucker growth, 
providing not only fresh herbiage for 
game animals to browse on, but also 
thick, nearly impenetrable cover for wild 
mothers to rear their young. Some trees, 
like the jack pine that composes most of 
the “boreal forest" of the Lake States— 
Minnesota. Wisconsin, Michigan and 
western New York—actually need fire to 
reproduce themselves. The cones of the 
jack pine will lie dormant on the trees 
waiting for a fire to blaze through and ac¬ 
tivate their seeds. Other trees, like the 
burr oak. have adapted to fire in other 
ways. The thick bark of the burr oak pre¬ 
serves it from destruction by even severe 
fires; then, with its more punily armored 
competitors (pines, aspens, sugar and red 
maples, for example) wiped out by the 
blaze, the oak fills the gaps with more of 
its own kind. 

Aldo Leopold, the great Wisconsin- 
born naturalist, was one of the first to 
speak out in modern times in defense of 
fire. In his book. A Sand County Al¬ 
manac, Leopold describes the ongoing, 
20,000-year war between the prairie and 
the forest that has surged up and down 
the midsection of North America since 
the last glacier. Sometimes the boreal for¬ 
est. with its cutting edge of hardwoods 
acting as cavalry followed by vast armies 
of conifers, marched far south into the 
prairie—jack pines once grew well be¬ 
low the present Wisconsin border. Then 
the prairie struck back with its major 
weapon; the tail-grass fire, frequent and 
fiercely intense. Without fire. Leopold ar¬ 
gued. the continent would have been 
much less varied in its array of habitats. 
Ironically, he himself died of a heart at¬ 
tack at the age of 61 while helping a 
neighbor fight a grass fire in his beloved 
“Sand County.” 

The patch of woods Rod Sando and I 
hunted a few weeks ago near Ogilvie pro¬ 
vided a good lesson in Leopoldian fire 
philosophy. The forest consisted mainly 
of 12-year-old aspens, about 20 feet tall. 


edged and pocketed with dense thickets 
of aspen suckers. Small stands of burr 
oak and maple interspersed the main 
growth, with here and there a patch of pa- 
nicled (or gray) dogwood, its white, ed¬ 
ible berries gleaming palely in the woodsy 
gloom. Grouseberry bushes varied the 
color scheme, bright red buttons against 
the gray. Apart from the frequent flush 
of grouse, testimony to the fecundity of 
the burn came from an abundance of deer 
sign, fox tracks and the sighting of at 
least half a dozen hunting hawks—rough¬ 
legged. red-tailed and marsh. 

“Plenty of predators means plenty of 
eats," said Sando. “Look at those big 
holes in that dead aspen and tell me 
that pileated woodpeckers don’t like 
forest fires.” 

A man who was nearly killed by the 
first forest fire he ever fought, Sando 
speaks almost touchingly of the “strange 
beauty" of an enormous blaze. “When 
you watch one from the air,” he says, 
“it looks alive—like some big black and 
red and yellow animal surging through 
the woods. I jumped on nine fires out 
West and it was damned exciting. I’ve 
known the gasoline to boil in the tank 
of the chain saw I was using to fell a 
burning tree.” 

A fter three summer vacations of for¬ 
est-fire fighting (one in California, 
two in Montana), Sando moved to Man¬ 
itoba as a forest-fire research officer for 
the Canadian government. The experi¬ 
ence gave him a chance to study truly 
large-scale fires—the province lost a mil¬ 
lion acres to the flames in 1961, and six 
years later Sando saw how well the 
burned areas had rejuvenated. Later, 
with the U.S. Forest Service and while 
working toward a doctorate in forestry 
at the University of Minnesota, he helped 
to devise programs involving the use of 
fire in managing woods and wildlife. 

After hunting the Ogilvie area. Sando 
drove to the bleak, flat reaches of the 
Huntersville Stale Forest, where there 
had been a more recent burn. This was 
the true boreal forest. The burn, when 
we reached it, was huge and obvious: mile 
on mile of blackened trunks. But already 
a green carpel of jack-pine seedlings was 
sprouting, along with a spindly, seed- 
topped grass. “That’s turkey-foot grass.” 
said Sando, “a prairie grass that was rare 
here. Its seeds, like those of the jack pine, 
need fire to end their dormancy. Now 
it’s coming back strong." 


The weather conditions on Sept. 6. 
1976, when the Huntersville Fire erupt¬ 
ed, were almost identical to those of the 
Great Hinckley Fire of 1894 that burned 
160.000 acres and killed 418 people. 
Months of drought had preceded the 
blaze, accompanied by cloudless skies 
and abnormally high summer tempera¬ 
tures. It was so dry at Huntersville that 
the peat bogs in some parts of the region 
had dried out to a depth of 20 feet. The 
temperature was 95“ on the day the fire 
broke out—again, from someone burning 
trash. A cold front was moving in, 
typically, from the southwest, with winds 
of 30 knots gusting up to 60. 

“With that kind of wind and that kind 
of dry," said Sando, “this was a very high- 
energy fire. It shot off to the northeast ai 
two miles an hour. You could have kepi 
ahead of it at a brisk walking pace, but 
not for long, not through the woods, the 
blowdowns, the potholes and all. Spot 
fires were jumping out as far as half a 
mile ahead of it, ignited by flying sparks. 
The peat caught fire and burned ofT. two 
or three feel deep in spots. Pines were ex¬ 
ploding like incendiary bombs. Then the 
wind turned to the northwest and the 
fire moved off in a new direction. Luck¬ 
ily, we were able to alert most of the peo¬ 
ple living in its path and no one was 
killed. One old couple—they must have 
been deaf—didn’t hear our airborne 
loudspeakers and just kept pottering 
around while the fire blew past them, 
completely unaware that anything dan¬ 
gerous was going on. 

“Most of the damage took place in the 
first 12 hours—25.000 acres burned to 
the ground—but it took months to ex¬ 
tinguish the deep-burning peat. I walked 
through the burnt-over heart of the fire 
a few days later. Jack-pine seeds are pink¬ 
ish in color, and the whole landscape was 
pink and gray and black, like something 
out of a science-fiction movie.” 

Hawks were perched on the wires 
along the highway, or circled, hunting 
over the new jack-pine growth. A flight 
of ducks—teal from the size of them— 
scooted across the gray sky, heading for 
potholes in the burnt-over peat bogs— 
potholes that had not been there before 
the fire. A deer hunter emerged from the 
woods and Sando stopped to ask if he'd 
seen anything. 

“No bucks yel,” the hunter said cheer¬ 
fully. "but this morning I saw 20 does all 
in a bunch. Plenty of deer here, all right." 

Sando smiied and drove on. ob 
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Have a merrier Christmas with a Kodak instant camera. 



Capture all those special moments on 
your own Christmas tree. We have five very 
affordable ways fo do it. 

Four Colorburst cameras that are 
motorized and automatically deliver the 
picture. And the simple, aim-and-shoot 
Handle2™ instant camera. 

What's more, each camera has 
individual features like a convenient 
built-in flash or an electronic exposure 


control, and with some models you don't 
even have to focus. 

And all five models give you sharp, clear 
pictures with the confidence of color by Kodak. 

So give that special someone a Kodak instant 
amera and have an instant Merry Christmas. 

The more you take, the more you give. 


OEastmon Kodak Company, 1979. 












PIR© /FOOTBALL 


by Paul Zimmerman 


With first place in the AFC East at stake, the Miami Dolphins trotted out some of 
the great names from their Super Bow! past and routed the New England Patriots 



As in the glory days of 1970-74. Csonka (39) crashed through gaping holes opened by Little (66). 

’Twas shades of yesteryear 


T he Miami Dolphins’ locker room is 
hospital white, and there are no car¬ 
pets on the floor and no stereo music. A 
working locker room. And last Thursday 
night, in the wake of the Dolphins’ 39-24 
victory over the New England Patriots 
in the showdown battle for first place in 
the AFC East, it was filled with ghosts. 

There were Larry Csonka, limping into 
the trainer’s room on a mangled toe. and 
Bob Griese. his face a blank as he ban¬ 
tered with writers desperately trying to 
draw some emotion from him. and Larry 
Little, describing what it was like in the 
huddle as the Dolphins reached back into 
the history book to snatch a little glory 
from the old Super Bowl years. 

“One time Zonk looked at me and said. 


‘What’s the matter. Chicken, you’re not 
talking?' ” Little said. “I told him. ‘Work¬ 
ing too hard, man.’ ” 

Faces from the past, the dear depart¬ 
ed, written out of the future. Ghostly fig¬ 
ures in a young locker room. Memory 
lane. You could close your eyes and al¬ 
most hear the cackling laughter of Jake 
Scott or Manny Fernandez, the snap of 
the towel as Jim Kiick cracked some 
rookie across the butt. 

But when things got tough in the Or¬ 
ange Bowl last week. Coach Don Shula 
called on his old guard. He brought 
Griese off the bench to relieve Don 
Strock, who had suffered a case of the 
scatters in the first half. Griese is modest 
and low-key. and 300-yard passing games 


are not his style, but he knows how to 
work a game, and there’s still enough life 
in his arm to keep the defenses honest. 
On this night the formula worked. He 
connected on the first five passes he 
threw, but mostly he handed the ball off 
to Csonka. In the third quarter, when 
the Dolphins under Griese outscored the 
Patriots 16-0 and clinched the game. 
New England’s offense saw the ball for a 
total of five snaps. 

Physically, Griese hasn't been right 
this year. Medical testimony has been di¬ 
vided. Griese had a hamstring pull that 
didn’t let him set up right, that caused 
him to push the ball; his arm was just 
shot, it was as simple as that. Whatever, 
when you’re playing catch-up at the end. 
when you need a live gun to win it for 
you. Griese wasn't the man. Losses to 
the Jets, Oilers. Raiders and Browns re¬ 
inforced the argument. There were grum¬ 
bles. When was Shula going to bite the 
bullet and sit him down 9 

Shula agonized. Finally he benched 
Griese on Nov. 25. the day of a game 
with Baltimore: it was the first time that 
a healthy Griese had not started for the 
Dolphins in 13 years. Strock started, but 
he got conked on the head in the second 
quarter and his day was over. Griese 
came in and threw for two TDs. Nice, 
but you know ... Baltimore. 

“Don deserved the right to start.’’ 
Griese said in Baltimore. “Today didn’t 
count, because of his injury, so let’s move 
it to the next game." Which happened 
to be the big one against New England. 

“You don’t have to talk about Griese 
winning back his job; he’s proved him¬ 
self around here.” Shula said after the 
win over the Patriots. “He’ll go back as 
the starter.” 

In the Miami locker room Griese was 
being worked for the glad-to-be;-back 
angle. He fixed his interrogators with 
that cold-eyed stare. “I never lost 
confidence." he said. “Starting or not 
starting isn’t my decision." 

“How about what Fran Tarkenton 
said?" Griese was asked. In midweek 
Tarkenton had mentioned that there 
comes a time in every quarterback’s life 
when he has to say sayonara. “Francis 

continued 
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Celebrate the holidays 
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^^^INCE 1795 , 

with the bourbon America 
loves best. 

Jim Beam is a fine, 
mellow bourbon that 
keeps making new friends 
every day. 

It’s been the holiday 
spirit since 1795. 

This season, share a 
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great tradition with others. 
Jim Beam. 

The only thing better 
than giving it is getting it. 
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PRO football continued 


isn't right all the time," Griese said. He 
thought for a moment. A smile? Tough 
to tell. Could have been. Yes. there it 
was again. “We came out in the third 
quarter, and it felt like old times. Give 
Zonk the ball. It was very reminiscent." 

Twenty feet away. Csonka was limp¬ 
ing heavily on the damaged big toe of 
his right foot. This was nothing new. He 
had limped his way through two Super 
Bowl championship seasons in Miami. 
Same big ttse, twisted and discolored, 
looking like something out of a butcher 
shop. Turf toe. The Dolphins got their ar¬ 
tificial turf at a cut-rate price, and Zonk 
didn't mind telling you about it. There's 
grass in the Orange Bowl now. but Kim 
Bokamper, the young linebacker, stepped 
on Zonk’s toe in the warmup. 

"He smiled about it," Csonka said. 
"That's linebacker mentality. He'd make 
a good fullback." 

At 32. Csonka was back at Shula U. 
after a four-year odyssey through Mem¬ 
phis of the WFL and the New Jersey 
meadows, where he occasionally played 
for the Giants. He dropped 30 pounds 
to make Shula's squad, and on Thursday 
night he was knocking Patriots over as 
he ran for 88 yards on 22 carries against 
the N FL's top rushing defense. 

"Hey. the line opened the holes," he 
said. "These guys know how to block." 

It’s a strange, patched-up mixture, that 
offensive line—oldtimers. youngsters, 
everybody carrying some injury. Once 
upon a time Little, the right guard, had 
been the main man. This year he'd been 
written off Bad ankle, new faces—hell, 
the guy was 34 years old. But Shula gave 
him a start against the Patriots. 

"You control the ball, you win the 
game." Little said afterward. "We 
Zonked ’em. I haven't felt like this 
since—how long?—since 1974." 

A couple of hours later, in the park¬ 
ing lot. Bob Kuechenberg, the 32-year- 
old left tackle, leaned on a car, sipped a 
glass of champagne and talked about the 
Dolphins. "A real sense of d&jh vu to¬ 
night.” he said, “a throwback. A team 
comes in here with the No. 1 defense, a 
must game, and you do it to them. You 
know, we hadn’t had a really good win 
This year. We beat the teams we were sup¬ 
posed to beat; the bad teams beat us. 

"But I'll tell you, I was tired of hear¬ 
ing everyone talking about how great the 
Patriots are. All that talent. Super Bowl 
team and all the rest of it. They're a cocky 
team, and really, what right do they have 
continued 



We cultivate more acres of estate designated vineyards than any other 
winery in the premium North Coast district of California. 

This is immensely significant to the quality of our wines. Wine¬ 
making really starts in the vineyard, and the decisions that are made 
during the long growing season in the field materially shape the sub¬ 
stance and art of the wine's quality, before it ever reaches the cellar. In 
the winter, we carefully and rather severely prune the vines. We leave 
only enough wood on the canes to insure the proper crop level, making 
certain the individual energies of each vine are strong enough to support 
and nourish the precious fruit to full maturity at harvest time. 

Most critical of all is the decision of when to harvest the 
grapes. Only when the sugar and acid balance is at its opti¬ 
mum. do we allow the picking to begin. Our grapes are care¬ 
fully picked by hand. Sonoma Vineyards does not use 
mechanical harvesters. 

We pride ourselves on excellence. Our vines help to 
achieve iL 
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Pride In The Fine and Complex A ti of Wine 





Earl Campbell. Football star 

How to 
enjoy tobacco 
without smoking. 

r 1 Just fill out the coupon below. 

JTT66. send it in and we'll send you 
a can of mild Happy Days, one of 
America's favorite "smokeless 
tobaccos." My brand is Skoal. But. 
if you’re just starting out. Fd sug¬ 
gest easygoing Happy Days. It's 
so easy to enjoy. Just a pinch of 
mint flavored Happy Days 
between your cheek and 
gum gives you real 
tobacco pleasure 
without lighting up. 

And each can is 
dated for freshness. 

i 


Smokeless tobacco. A pinch is all it takes!" 

© 1979 U S Tobacco Company. Oiler nol available to minors Limited to one sampling per family 
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Sonoma Vineyards. Windsor, Sonoma County, CA 














From George Dickel 


George Dickel 
Tennessee sippirf whisky* 
Smooth as moonbeams. 


“No holiday celebratin’s complete 
without George DicKel WhisKy.” 

— J. Maxwell Bleakie, Texan , 1874 


“Cousin Homer always told 
me George Dickel Whisky 
was smooth as moonbeams. 

I thought he was just doin’ 
some Tennessee tall talkin’. 

“No sir. He called it 
straight. This Mr. Dickel fella 
sure enough takes his sweet 
time makin’ good sippin’ 
whisky. 

“Gettin’ together with old 
friends an’ relatives is good 
cause for celebratin’. And the 
smooth taste of George Dickel 
is somethin’ to sing about’.’ 



Gift wrap 
not available 


in all states. 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 

to be cocky? That team has never won a 
single playoff game." 

The race in the AFC East now comes 
down to this: Miami is 9-5, New Eng¬ 
land is 8-6, and neither team is likely to 
qualify as a wild card. Miami, Denver, 
San Diego. Pittsburgh and Houston are 
front-runners for five playoff spots as di¬ 
vision champs or wild-card teams. 

What do we have in the Dolphins? 
An old-style, grind-il-out team? They 
seem to be at their best when playing 
that way under Griese, though they can 
switch gears and go long-ball if Strock is 
on target. But how far can the old-style 
game take you in playoff competition, 
with gunners like Dan Fouts and Terry 
Bradshaw ready to put points on the 
board like an adding machine? 

Tactically, Griese was an interesting 
study Thursday night. He threw 10 pass¬ 
es and completed eight in his two quar¬ 
ters of work, the kind of stats he used to 
approach in the glory days. He limbered 
up by throwing over the middle, which 
doesn’t strain the arm. In the third quar¬ 
ter, down 17-13 and facing a third-and- 
12, he made what Patriot Coach Ron 
Ehrhardt called the crucial play of the 
game. He hit his halfback, Tony Nathan, 
cutting inside. Nathan slid by a couple 
of tackles and made 18 yards and a first 
down, and the march was on. 

Griese’s one long pass of the night was 
a dandy, 38 yards to Nat Moore for a 
touchdown, but Mike Haynes, the Pa¬ 
triots' comerback, fell down on the play. 
Then the strange New England self-de¬ 
struct mechanism took over. The Patri¬ 
ots’ next series ended with a holding pen¬ 
alty, a sack and a snap that sailed over 
the punter’s head and out of the end zone 
for a safety. The regular snapper, Pete 
Brock, had a broken hand, and his back¬ 
up. Whimpy Wheeler, was belted around 
by the Dolphins. 

“We made him a target,” Kuechen- 
berg said. “He was shaky on his snaps 
all night. We pounded on his head." 

Steve Grogan, the much-maligned 
New England quarterback, had brought 
the Patriots back in the first half- and 
given them that 17-13 lead. Grogan’s 
arm did miraculous things in the first 
half—219 yards, long and short, it made 
no difference. It was a heroic show. 
His offense was badly outmanned. The 
offensive line was crippled and the 
muscle of the attack. Fullback Sam 
Cunningham, was out with a sprained 
ankle. What’s more, the defense was mi- 
continued 
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You're in chemicals? I’m in chemicals. Cosmetics? Cattle? Me too. 

Whatever business you’re in, wherever it takes you. I’m there—ready 
and waiting to help you confirm appointments, handle orders, 
check on shipping, keep everybody happy. 

Use your Telephone Credit Card to set yourself up in business. 

It’s always with you, it’s easy to use, and the bill keeps your 
records straight. Wherever you need a branch’office, 

I’m your branch office. Use me. 
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The new 4.1 Liter Electra. 
America’s first and only 
traditional luxury car 
powered by a V-6 engine. 


The new 4.1 liter Electra. It is a 
new and different kind of luxury 
car. Lighter, more efficient, more 
timely, more aerodynamic than last 
year's. In short, it is an Electra 
highly adapted to life in this day 
and age. 

Yet inside, it is as always, 
quiet, rich, spacious. With even 
more standard amenities than 
before. In fact, Buick has such 
confidence in the performance 
capabilities of the 4.1 liter V-6, we 
have made air conditioning 
standard. 

EPA EST EST EST DRIVING EST HWY 

MPG HWY RANGE RANGE 

QT] 23 |425l 575 

We believe very strongly in 
this new engine, and in what it can 
do for the Electra and for you. 

But for the more traditional 
buyer, we also offer 5.7 liter V-8 
diesel, and 5.7 liter V-8 gasoline 
engines as options. (Diesel engine 
not available in California at time 
of printing. See your dealer for 
availability.) 


The 1980 Electra. Talk to your 
dealer about buying or leasing one 
soon. We think you'll find it to be 
a giant step in the right direction. 
Remember: Compare the boxed 
estimates to the estimated MPG 
of other cars. You may get 
different mileage and range 
depending on your speed, trip 
length and weather. Estimated 
mileage and range will be less in 
heavy city traffic. Your actual 
highway mileage and range will 
probably be less than the highway 
estimates. Estimated driving range 
based on EPA-estimated MPG 
rating and highway estimates. 
These range estimates are 
obtained by multiplying Electra's 
fuel tank capacity of 25 gallons by 
the EPA and highway estimates. 
Estimates lower in California. 

The 4.1 liter V-6 is not 
available in California. 

Buicks are equipped with 
G M-built engines supplied by 
various divisions. See your dealer 
for details. 
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Look carefully at the eyes of Lucas Bols and you’ll see 
an intensity that demanded perfection in flavor quality. 

We can be thankful for BOLS singular dedication to 
quality. For today, in more than fifty countries around 
the world, BOLS means liqueurs and brandies. 

We invite you to try BOLS...taste the quality that 
has endured for over 400 years. There’s an adventure 
in great taste waiting in every bottle that bears the 
nam^...BOLS. 


... the spirit of adventure since 1575. 


Enjoy more than 30 BOLS liqueurs and brandies 30-76 proof. Produced and bottled 
in the U.S.A. under personal supervision of the Amsterdam Directors. 

Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Company. Louisville. Ky. 


For a free copy of Bols recipe book, write Friends 
of Lucas Bols. Box 6787, Bridgewater, New 
Jersey 08807. 







PRO FOOTBALL continued 


nus its best lineman. Richard Bishop. 

Grogan hit Stanley Morgan on a 38- 
yard touchdown pass 23 seconds before 
the half ended, but then the Patriots did 
a funny thing. They forgot to play the 
last 23 seconds. They covered the kick¬ 
off in waltz time, and Nathan ran it back 
41 yards, and while the Patriots were re¬ 
grouping. Strock hit Jimmy Cefalo down 
to the 26. As the whistle sounded. Uwe 
von Schamann kicked a 43-yard field goal 
and the Dolphins had an upper to carry 
them into the dressing room. 

"Don't ask me why that happened.” 
Ehrhardt said. "All I know is it made 
me sick.” 

It wasn't the only thing that has made 
him sick in this strange season. Take the 
Leon Gray trade. To recap: Gray. New 
England's All-Pro offensive left tackle, 
went to Houston in mid-August for first- 
and sixth-round draft choices. All-Pro 
Left Guard John Hannah echoed most 
of the sentiment in New England when 
he said. “We just traded away our Super 
Bowl.” On national TV. Ehrhardt admit¬ 
ted he was against the move. 

"I knew that would come up again.” 
Patriot General Manager Bucko Kilroy 
said the night before the Dolphin game. 
"Look, before I made the deal. I asked 
the coaches. ‘What do you lose by play¬ 
ing Whimpy Wheeler [No. 4 draft in '78, 
out with a broken leg last year, still re¬ 
cuperating when the deal was an¬ 
nounced) in that spot?' They said. ‘Not 
a thing.' Then later, they turned around.” 

"That's not true." Ehrhardt said last 
week. "I wasn’t asked, and if 1 had been. 
I wouldn't have said that.” 

But there is another theory, and that is 
that the deal was a money-saver, an own¬ 
ership decision, and Bucko was left to 
lake the fail. Gray’s contract package, 
signed after the ’77 season, and which 
Houston now has to pick up, runs 
through 1981. With incentives, it can cost 
more than $500,000. The Oilers also had 
to cover $70,000 worth of the $85,000 
signing bonus Gray received. Compare 
that with what New England is paying 
Wheeler, and you've got a healthy saving. 

Don't write the Patriots out of the 
playoff picture just yet. Strange things 
can happen at this time of the season. 
Nerves jangle, throats tighten, must-win 
games turn into nightmares. The Dol¬ 
phins arc riding high in the AFC right 
now. That could change. But for one 
magic night in the Orange Bowl last 
week, some ghosts came back to life, end 
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LYNN SWANN continued 



because we are hardly accustomed to gorillas standing for 
blithe images. Shouldn’t the gorilla in the nightmare be the 
defensive backs and linebackers who pummel Swann, who 
supply him with concussions, who drove him to the brink 
of retirement when he was only 25? 

You would think so. But Swann was never a sports fan. 
and perhaps his subconscious refuses to acknowledge that 
he has become an athlete, a pro football player, the very 
best at what he does, catching passes. It is mostly a fluke 


W ell, it certainly is a Barnum & Bailey world, 
and wouldn’t you just know it, it turns out 
that the last romantic left on the face of the 
earth is working for a living in Pittsburgh, 
P-A. Or, the punch line for the movie version: Hey , I've 
got a great idea—Lynn Swann. That’s something of an in 
joke you’ll understand better as we go along. But for the pres¬ 
ent: Lynn Swann wears his own poetry inscribed in gold 
about his neck: he sends six dozen yellow roses when he 
falls in love and buys donuts for 
his teammates; he prefers white 
tie and tails if you are dressing, 
and champagne if you are 
drinking; he tap-dances his way 
into your heart, honeymoons in 
Paris and firmly subscribes to 
the old adage that it is the in¬ 
alienable right of every Amer¬ 
ican boy to grow up and play 
Robin Hood in the movies. 

Usually we live in our own 
times and dream of others. How 
strange that Swann is a child of 
olden days whose dreams focus 
on the savage reality all about 
him. He has. in fact, one recur¬ 
ring nightmare. When it begins, 
he is standing in the Bank of 
America branch on B Street in 
San Mateo. Calif., where he 
grew up. He glances up and sees 
that a menacing robot has just 
entered the bank. Everybody, 

Swann included, runs like hell 
out the back door. But the robot 
follows Swann and chases him 
into a store. There the robot 
turns into a gorilla. The robot- 
gorilla keeps changing back and 
forth and chasing after him as 
he weaves in and out of stores. 

He has this nightmare often. 

An authority on dreams told 
Swann that the robot represents 
logic, the gorilla emotions, and 
that the two are competing with 
each other for control of his be¬ 
ing. Sometimes, if Swann is 
with a person who knows about 
his nightmare and does some¬ 
thing reflexively and naturally, 

Swann will smile and say, 

“That’s the gorilla in me,” 
which sounds very confusing. 




that he has become what he is. Swann is listed officially at 
6 feet, 180 pounds, which is small enough, but, in fact, he is 
no more than 5' 11" and weighs only 173. He wears high 
school-model shoulder pads. He has suffered three concus¬ 
sions, and he is known in the trade by the ugly cretins who 
play it brutally as a “paperhead.” Which simply means that 
his skull crushes with ease—fair game. 

Yet, in his sixth NFL season, age 27, there are almost no 
marks upon his ginger skin, and he appears nearly—if the 


Swann's champagne tastes may clash with Pittsburgh's shot-and a beer image, but he's not complaining. 


word is fair—dainty. Encountering stylishness where you 
least expect it will give you that impression. Swann’s face 
has the aspect of a cute Disney animal—a chipmunk, per¬ 
haps—with tiny ears, a coiffure carefully shaped so that 
every hair is in place, gleaming brown eyes, teeth so flaw¬ 
less that Swann cannot deny, though he’s loath to admit it, 
that they must be largely a testament to the talent of some 
dental artist. His cheekbones are high, affirming the Cher¬ 
okee blood that courses through him from both sides of his 
family, and directly below are, 
naturally, a pair of dimples, apt 
quotation marks for his happy, 
regularly employed mouth. 

Even in Pittsburgh, where 
Swann is a demigod, his face 
as well recognized as his num¬ 
ber 88, fans meeting him for the 
first time are invariably amazed 
at how petite he is. Of all the 
most popular Steelers—Brad¬ 
shaw, the rugged bellwether; 
Harris, sturdy and reliable; 
Greene, Mean Joe; Ham and 
Lambert, the hard-nosed Jacks 
from next door; Bleier, the 
doughty veteran—little Swann 
is the one most esteemed for his 
courage. He goes over the mid¬ 
dle. Those burghers who run 
into him about town will offer 
up the obligatory “nice game,” 
but an inordinate number of 
them also feel a need to cite his 
bravery to his face: “I just want 
to shake your hand, sir”; “God 
bless you, Lynn”; “I admire you 
so”; “You’re one helluva man, 
is all 1 have to say.” 

Although Swann is a black 
man in a city with a small black 
population, the citizenry iden¬ 
tifies as much or more with 
him as with any of its heftier 
and lighter-skinned heroes. 
“Well, it’s a workingman’s 
town, the shot and a beer, all 
that,” Swann says. “That’s not 
me, but maybe they see me as 
one of them anyway, because 
I’m the little guy who goes over 
the middle.” 

Ah, once again: over the 
middle. There are certain itin¬ 
eraries we expect football play- 
continucd 
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ers to follow. The quarterback, as every mother’s son 
knows, drops back: the fullback bulls ahead: the defensive 
backs, we are advised, rotate, while linebackers arc crab¬ 
like beings, ever displaying the vaunted lateral speed. And 
the wide receiver is, of course, the creature of the down-and- 
out. We never visualize him as anything but his archtype. 
Raymond Berry: playing footsie with the boundaries, tap¬ 
ping toes down in sideline Morse code as he reaches out 
for the pigskin, high, wide and handsome. A wide re¬ 
ceiver is down-and-out. The middle is left for stalwart 
light ends—those gridiron half-breeds—and wandering 
blocking backs who moonlight at catching afterthought 
passes that are “dumped off.” 

But Swann works the mid¬ 
dle. And despite being as in¬ 
substantial as he is and hav¬ 
ing only average-sized hands, 
he works it with rare profi¬ 
ciency. “There is no such 
thing as Lynn Swann drop¬ 
ping a pass.” says Bum Phil¬ 
lips, the Houston coach. Many 
receivers, like Swann, may 
regularly be double-teamed, 
but such coverage is only 
something to be eluded: go¬ 
ing over the middle means 
that it is all but impossible to 
catch passes and not be dou¬ 
ble-tackled. “The licks Lynn 
takes." says Sam Davis. Steel- 
er guard, “sometimes he looks 
like a baton being twirled out 
there.” Tom Moore, the Pitts¬ 
burgh receiver coach, says, 

“I'm sure when Lynn goes 
over the middle that he 
doesn't let himself see any of 
the people there. Nobody has 
an edge on his heart.” 

Swann himself says. “I just 
can’t ever think about being 
hurl. In the first game this sea¬ 
son, I got hit low while I 
was jumping for a pass and I 
came down on my neck and 
shoulder, and just a little dif¬ 
ferent. ...” He shrugs: he meant he could have been bust¬ 
ed up, maybe paralyzed. “I probably get away with it 
because of all the little things I’ve done in my life besides 
football—ballet, tap. gymnastics, basketball, long-jumping. 
I'm able somehow to keep my body loose but my hands 
tight. I'm like the race cars at Indy that aren't built with 
solid frames anymore, so when they hit the wall, just a por¬ 
tion of the car crumbles. In one of the old rigid cars there 
would've been a shock through the whole machine. Me. I 
get my leg hit. 1 just let the leg fly. I remain limber, and 
somehow the impact seems to flow out of that leg. Now 
maybe somebody who knows the laws of physics will say 


that’s all crazy, but it’s my body and it works for me." 

Swann has been timed in 4.5 for 40 yards. In high 
school, at 5' 10", he could dunk a basketball, and he was 
the California long-jump champion, doing 25' 2", before 
he relinquished Olympic aspirations to concentrate on 
football. He is able, then, to get to the ball and to climb 
in the air to take it high, away from taller men. He also 
has great powers of concentration. A gregarious, even 
voluble man, Swann never chitchats with the opposition, 
and only on the rarest of occasions will he approach 
Terry Bradshaw with a play suggestion. Out there he 
keeps to himself. 

A wide receiver faces a di¬ 
chotomy in his work, and for 
Swann, who adores—even 
milks—the spotlight, it’s a 
painful one. On the one hand, 
the wide receiver is a dashing 
individualist, an athletic fac¬ 
simile of all those Robin 
Hoods, buccaneers and gun¬ 
slingers that young Lynn saw 
himself as. The wide receiv¬ 
er's presence in the huddle is 
almost pro forma. Swann 
drops in. gets the play, and 
then ducks out to near the 
right sideline, where he sets 
up—stands up—by himself. 
To the other flank, the Steel- 
ers dispatch their other out¬ 
standing wide receiver, John 
Stallworth. 

One defensive back aligns 
himself across from Stall- 
worth. another from Swann. 
In the Senate, when a Sena¬ 
tor of one mind feels it in¬ 
convenient to attend a vote, 
he will ask a colleague who 
disagrees with him to also 
skip it. thus “pairing" them¬ 
selves—the yea vote of one in 
effect canceling out the nay of 
the other, though the official 
record will indicate neither 
Senator voted. Essentially, 
this is what happens in pro football, and most plays pro¬ 
ceed nine vs. nine. 

But while the wide receiver is this glamorous knight er¬ 
rant. he is. conversely, the most dependent figure in foot¬ 
ball. perhaps in all of sport. Independent? Why. the wide 
receiver is as independent as an orphan, fulfilled only when 
he becomes a ward of the quarterback—or the QB, as Swann 
always refers to his father figure. 

Swann was himself a QB during his senior year in high 
school, and he was even offered a scholarship by Ara Par- 
seghian, with the understanding that he would be given the 
opportunity to guide the Notre Dame offense. But Swann 

continued 
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was not sure of his arm and felt that his fortune and fame lay 
more in catching passes. Through his junior year at Serra 
High in San Mateo. Swann had been the receiver for a QB 
named Jesse Freitas, who went on to nearby Stanford, 
though he would subsequently transfer to San Diego State. 
Now, a principal reason that Swann decided to attend 
Southern Cal was that he feared that if he went to Stanford 
and, as expected. Freitas was the QB. then no matter how 
many passes Swann caught, they would never be his; they 
would just be balls that Jesse Freitas threw for completions. 
Swann was a high school All-America as a receiver, but he 
had grave doubts about his ability. He never considered the 
pros until after his junior sea¬ 
son at USC. when the Trojans 
won the 1972 national title. 

For all Swann’s success, all 
his All-Pro selections, his 
MVP in the '76 Super Bowl— 
and for all his good nature, 
too—it still gnaws at him that 
he plays a position in which 
he must always be cast as the 
back end of the horse. He is 
certainly not bashful. His 
manager, Marilyn O’Brien, 
calls him Ethel, after Ethel 
Merman, who has never been 
mistaken for a shrinking vio¬ 
let. “Lynn Swann loves to be 
onstage, believe me." says his 
wife, the former Bernadette 
Robi. who comes from an en¬ 
tertainment family and recog¬ 
nizes the type. So whatever 
his success between the side¬ 
line stripes. Swann is obsessed 
about making it off the field, 
visible as a single. 

“As long as the QB is the 
star. I’ll always be just anoth¬ 
er guy out there, and that 
hurts," Swann says. "Now 
this isn’t whining. A wide re¬ 
ceiver gets more attention than a lot of other positions. You 
take Mike Webster [the Steeler center!. He goes one-to-one 
against every noseguard and defensive tackle in the league, 
nobody gets past him, and most fans don’t even know his 
name. And it isn't personal. Please. If anything, Bradshaw 
deserves even more credit, for all the abuse he’s taken. But 
last year, when we won again, it wasn’t just the Steelers. For 
the first time, it was Terry Bradshaw and the Steelers. And it 
jolted me back to reality. All of a sudden I realized that no 
matter how good a wide receiver you are. you’re always go¬ 
ing to be in the QB's shadow. It’s just a fact.” 

And you don’t like it? 

“1 never believe in settling for second best." 

And you love the limelight? 

“Look. I’m a ham.” (Big, cute smile.) “If 1 could sing, I'd 
be dangerous." (Huge, cute smile.) 


Footnote: Bradshaw is also a putative entertainer. He 
can sing, and not badly. And for something to do with his 
hands, he plays the guitar while he warbles. But if Swann 
cannot sing, he has been tap-dancing since the fourth grade, 
and he does it very well indeed. 

Last March. Bradshaw and Swann went to Utah to tape 
a CBS special. The National Cheerleading Competition, 
which was co-hosted by an old QB named Joe Namath. 
The script called for Bradshaw and Namath to banter for a 
while, and then the two Steelers were to perform, Brad¬ 
shaw strumming his guitar as backup to Swann’s tapping. 
Swann was terrific. But when the show was telecast, Swann 
had been edited into a per¬ 
functory role, and the bit was 
almost entirely Namath and 
Bradshaw joking, and Brad¬ 
shaw playing the guitar, while 
his pal, the colored fellow, did 
a few steps in the background. 
Thus is it always with QBs and 
wide receivers. 

Swann is not. of course, de¬ 
prived, as we know it. For 
playing a second banana, he’ll 
make about $170,000 this 
year, but because his subor¬ 
dinate position limits him so 
in football, his greater designs 
are on the world at large, 
coast-to-coast. He longs to be¬ 
come the first wide receiver 
to attain Namathian. Simpso¬ 
nian status, to become what 
he and Marilyn O'Brien al¬ 
ways refer to as “a national 
spokesman." Lest conflict of 
interest endanger any lurking 
countrywide contract. Swann 
has already turned down a 
number of local endorsements 
for such varied merchandise 
as clothing, soft drinks, 
canned goods and tires. 

It is a measure of Swann’s equanimity, as well as of these 
more tolerant television times—not only of O.J.. but of Reg¬ 
gie promoting candy bars and Bill Cosby spokesmanning 
for every product in Christendom not hawked by Ed Mc¬ 
Mahon—that he never even mentions the matter of his race 
being a deterrent to the household-wordness he desires. 
Still, the question is: Can a little black wide receiver from 
an old industrial city go where only backs have ever been? 

In this campaign for fame, playing for the Steelers cuts 
two ways. On the one hand, the champions are so good that 
nobody, not even the QB, can attract all the attention. Swann 
himself is often employed more as an implied threat than one 
realized. His statistics last season—61 catches for 880 yards 
and 11 TDs—were outstanding and his best, but not the 
monster numbers that might accrue to a flanker of his talents 
on a lesser team that doesn’t waste a lot of precious time la- 

continued 
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Mercury Zephyr for 1980. 
A lot of family sedan 
for the money. 



More estimated MPG than 
a total of 5 different 
Datsun and Toyota models. 

Zephyr's already great gas mileage 
ratings increased this year. For 1980. 
Zephyr offers a healthy EPA Esti¬ 
mated MPG of ^, and an estimated 
38 highway./ jT^epa 

(23>-i 


And when you multiply those 
gas-saving estimates by Zephyr's 
standard 14-gallon fuel tank rating. 
Zeplmhas an EPA Estimated range 
of miles and an astonishing 

532 estimated mile highway range. 
Naturally, your mileage and range may 
vary, depending on how fast you drive, 
weather conditions, and trip 
length. Your actual 


MPG 


highway mileage and range 
figures will probably be less than the 
estimated highway fuel economy and 
range, as will those for California. But 
when you compare mileage ratings 
with the EPA estimates of the same 
sizes of cars from other makers, you'll 
see the good news about Zephyr right 
on the sticker. 


More combined passenger 
and trunk room than Buick 
Skylark, Olds Omega, or even 
the biggest Mercedes Sedan. 

In Zephyr, as well as having five- 
passenger seating for adult heads, 
legs, hips and shoulders—front seat 
and back—you also get over 16 cubic 
feet of trunk space. 



More engine options 
than you may have thought, 
including a turbo. 

With Zephyr, you can choose a base 
4-cylinder engine or an optional 6- or 
8-cylinder. Or if you choose an 
automatic transmission, you can opt 
for the all-new 2.3 liter turbo, an 
overhead cam power plant, which 
offers easy cruising when you want it 
and an extra power boost when you 
need it. 

More protection for 
your pocket. 

With Zephyr, you now get an unlimited 
mileage 36-month limited rust 
perforation warranty (not including 
exhaust system components) at no 
cost. And you can also choose the 
Extended Service Plan option. See 
your Lincoln-Mercury Dealer for 
details. 


More affordable than VW 
Rabbit Deluxe, Buick Skylark 
Ltd., Honda Accord, Pontiac 
Phoenix LJ, etc. 

The elegant Zephyr Ghia you see here 
has a sticker price well below them all. 
based on sticker price comparisons to 
similarly equipped cars. So ease on 
down to your Lincoln-Mercury Dealer 
and see the full lineup of 1980 Zephyrs 
—sedans, coupes, wagons, and the 
stylish Z-7. Then you’ll know how 
much more car for your money Zephyr 
really is. 

Mercury Zephyr. 

One of the High Mileage 
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boring at trench warfare. Significantly, 
against playoff teams, when the Steelers 
can’t be so bossy, they turn more to 
Swann. His playoff statistics are well 
above his regular-season figures, and his 
best game ever was the '76 Super Bowl. 

The presence of the gifted Stallworth 
on the other wing specifically compli¬ 
cates the issue. They are friendly rivals, 
sure enough, but the emphasis is often 
on the latter word. On almost any other 
club. Stallworth would be the ballyhooed 
prime receiver. On the Steelers. he is to 
Swann what Swann is to Bradshaw. The 
two receivers arrived the same season, 
too—Swann the pussycat first-round 
draft choice from USC and the Rose 
Bowl. Stallworth a fourth-round pick 
from, uh, Alabama A&M. Swann always 
goes to the Pro Bowl. Stallworth goes 
home to Hunstsville. Yet this year, 
Swann has endured a freak injury—a 
bruised big left toe—and then a ham¬ 
string pull. He has missed a great deal of 
action, and he trails Stallworth in all 
receiving categories. 

"How many did you catch yesterday?" 
Swann asked Stallworth after a game ear¬ 
ly this season. The correct answer was 
six. and had Stallworth wanted to be dip¬ 
lomatic. he would’ve feigned ignorance 
of such tacky minutiae. Instead, Stall- 
worth took the opportunity to smile and 
reply, “Four more than you." And they 
both laughed, sort of. 

Of course, the preeminence of the 
Steelers lends a luster to Swann's rep¬ 
utation that he could obtain nowhere 
else, even if he.were setting individual 
records in a more chic metropolis. He 
has never wanted to play for any other 
team. Keep in mind that it takes a great 
deal to raise the ire of Lynn Curtis 
Swann. It is. then, especially revealing 
that the one thing that appears to have 
gotten stuck in Swann's craw is that the 
Dallas Cowboys, undisputed Super Bow l 
losers, have anointed themselves as 
"America’s Team." Swann heard this on 
the P.A. when the Steelers played an ex¬ 
hibition in Dallas, and it irritated him so 
that he still brings it up regularly. 

And certainly he is right to protest The 
Cowboys’ supercilious claim. Even if 
Dallas were champion, the Cowboys are 
never perceived as a team, only as an or¬ 
ganization. The Steelers. by contrast, are 
pretty much a collection of personalities 
who never enjoyed any real fame until 
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they came to Pittsburgh. Swann is the 
rare Steeler to hail from a glamour cam¬ 
pus. But his effervescent nature—“I’m 
actually envious of his personality." says 
Pittsburgh Safety Mike Wagner—has en¬ 
deared him to his more unpretentious 
teammates. The hard-boiled veterans 
could not believe it when as a rookie 
Swann started bringing donuts for the 
whole damn team every Tuesday. Along 
with his toothy smile. Swann is also so 
brimming with quotations, slogans, lyr¬ 
ics. poetry (his own and otherwise) that 
more worldly observers suspect that he 
must be putting them on. that perhaps 
he has caught a touch of something from 
Steve Garvey. But Swann is so enthu¬ 
siastic, gets so carried away, that he is 
literally incapable of recognizing his own 
exuberant self. 

Most weeks during the season, the 
Steeler receivers meet for dinner, and in 
an effort to establish even more esprit 
dc corps, they started playing an after- 
dinner game last year. Each man’s name 
was written on a slip of paper, and they 
were deposited, folded, in a pile. In turn, 
each receiver would draw a slip and por¬ 
tray the colleague named. Stallworth 
once drew Swann. “It was easiest of all 
to play Lynn," Stallworth says. "All I had 
to do was to get bubbly and keep saying. 
‘Hey. I've got a great idea. I’ve got a great 
idea!’ ” Swann had no idea whom Stall- 
worth was acting out, although the other 
receivers all recognized him immediately 
and broke up. 

Unlike so many other hotshot Sunbelt 
athletes. Swann has adjusted well to his 
new old-world America address. He 
makes no bones about preferring Los An¬ 
geles—"I like the diversity there, the 
greater challenges and opportunities it of¬ 
fers me"—but he accepts Pittsburgh for 
what it is. a real second home. In L.A.. 
Swann drives a Porsche and lives in a 
condominium near the Pacific: in Pitts¬ 
burgh. he drives a Jeep and lives in a 
house in the suburbs. 

But now he was downtown, silking at 
the edge of Point Park, his legs dangling 
just above the water at that precise spot 
where the Monongahela and the Alle¬ 
gheny flow together to form the Ohio. 
"Each year I look forward to coming back 
here more." he said. "They’re good peo¬ 
ple. and they make me feel comfortable. 
In a certain way. I feel that Pittsburgh is 
more my home. 
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“It’s a pretty place, isn’t it?” He swept 
his arm toward the green backdrop of 
hills across the rivers from downtown. 
Unfortunately. Pittsburgh still suffers its 
shabby old mill image, but it is a solid 
place, built upon hills and neighbor¬ 
hoods, a heterosexual's San Francisco— 
for all its sloping topography, straight in 
most ways. In Pittsburgh, devotion is lav¬ 
ished not only on the game’s executives 
and craftsmen—the QBs. runners and 
pass catchers—but also on its grubbier 
wage earners, notably the linebackers. In 
Pittsburgh you can buy T shirts com¬ 
memorating the local linebackers. 

But then, Pittsburgh has its factory 
heritage, and linebackers, after all. are the 
foremen of football. And. too, a football 
team is really quite like a factory, with 
each job category—interior linemen, de¬ 
fensive secondary, suicide squad—per¬ 
forming a task on the assembly line. 
“Football is so specialized that the play¬ 
ers are never as close as teammates in 
other sports,” Swann says. “Why. once 
the season starts, we're only on the road a 
night at a time a few times a year." 

Anyway, in Pittsburgh, in the smell¬ 
ers and boardrooms alike, the Pirates 
have lost the town to the Steelers. One 
reason—it is whispered—is that the Pi¬ 
rates field too black a nine, lacking an at¬ 
tractive white star since Dick Groat two 
decades ago. With Bradshaw and the pre¬ 
dominantly white linebackers, this does 
not seem to be a problem for the Steelers. 

Swann himself is. as he declares, “just 
not race conscious," but he has not ar¬ 
rived at this estate by virtue of being what 
glib Fourth of July orators call “color 
blind." On the contrary, his evenhanded 
tolerance derives more from his having 
been abused by members of both races. 
Color blindness lends, just like color 
awareness, to reveal, at best, superficial¬ 
ity in the eye of the beholder. Swann 
seems to look a bit askance when ingra¬ 
tiating white strangers advertise their 
goodwill by laying a soul handshake on 
the famous brother. Having been wound¬ 
ed by “racial games” on both sides. 
Swann says he is inclined to pay less at¬ 
tention to races and more to persons. 

He was born in the segregated South 
in the company town of Alcoa. Tenn., 
but Swann never encountered Jim Crow, 
because his father, Willie, an airplane 
maintenance worker, moved the family 
to the Bay Area when Lynn was two. 


LYNN SWANN 


The Swanns lived a typical lower-middle- 
class. upwardly mobile existence: they 
worked, studied and paid the rent. Mrs. 
Swann, Mildred, went to college and rose 
from domestic to dental assistant. Lynn's 
older brother, Brian, has become a den¬ 
tist. Lynn, a Baptist, won an academic 
scholarship to Scrra High, a Catholic 
school, where he was one of a handful 
of blacks. And there, for the first time, 
he got mousetrapped. 

He discovered that a great many of 
the white classmates who were his bos¬ 
om pals when he was starring in sports 
for dear old Serra had little use for him 
once the season was over. Even more per¬ 
plexing, Swann found that many black 
friends wrote him off for going to a w hite 
school and for taking on what they con¬ 
sidered to be while airs. Even as a young 
child, his own cousins taunted him for 
“speaking properly.” 

It is not, understand, that Swann 
doesn’t talk like an average uneducated 
ghetto black. He doesn’t even talk like 
an average allegedly educated suburban 
athlete. Never does a sentence begin with 
"O.K.,” and he has so thoroughly exor¬ 
cised “you know" from his speech that 
now it never appears, not even in the 
most offhand conversation. A great deal 
of Swann may be described as Califor¬ 
nia Golden Universal—and race is no 
function of this persona, only style and 
outlook and eternal youth. If there arc 
two athletes Swann most brings to mind, 
they would be Tom Seaver and Bruce 
Jenner. who share with him both order¬ 
liness and panache, which rarely go to¬ 
gether in handsome young men. 

But it is not always smooth for Swann. 
In the NFL, it has been the prize macho 
black toughs who have gone out of their 
way to bust up and bring down the fash¬ 
ionable kid who moves so effortlessly in 
the white world. And before that, at 
Southern Cal, where Swann says he 
“made a conscious effort to get some 
black racial identity back,” he was cas¬ 
tigated by many black students for his 
speech and for choosing to room with a 
white. Tom McBreen. A childhood 
friend, McBreen, now a doctor, was an 
Olympic swimmer who subsequently was 
Swann’s best man. Swann also shares, in 
common with Bradshaw. Pete Rozelle. 
Donnie Osmond, Catfish Hunter and 
Senator John Warner, that most typical 
of all things American: a white mother- 


in-law. His father-in-law is Paul Robi. ar¬ 
ranger and lead singer with the Platters. 

"What am I supposed to do?" Swann 
says. “I just happen to feel comfortable 
wherever I go in the world. But it’s hard 
to win. The American dream is to suc¬ 
ceed, to move on to higher economic lev¬ 
els. but if you’re black and you succeed, 
then you can be sure that some blacks 
will claim that you are turning your back 
on your black roots." 

A nd worse yet. some whites_ 

On the night of Jan. 31, 1974, 
when Swann was celebrating 
his selection as the top Steeler 
draft choice, he was arrested and jailed 
by the San Francisco Police Depart¬ 
ment—largely, he feels, for committing 
the crime of being black. Charged with 
resisting arrest and battery, Swann was 
acquitted byajury in July 1974. Swann— 
and his two brothers and a cousin, who 
were likewise charged—sued the city for 
$2 million for false arrest; the four po¬ 
licemen involved filed a countersuit 
against the Swanns and their cousin for 
$200,000 in damages. The case finally 
reached the courts last summer, and the 
three Swanns and their cousin ultimately 
received a total of $143,090. The police¬ 
men were aw arded a total of $ 15.000. 

Just as Swann cannot understand why 
the arresting officers, as Swann reported¬ 
ly claimed in court, destroyed a college 
All-Star wristwatch and rapped him re¬ 
peatedly about the knees w ith nightsticks 
when they learned he was a football play¬ 
er, so he is genuinely baffled by the casual 
brutality in his sport. When in 1976 he 
publicly protested against what he char¬ 
acterizes as “intentional acts of vio¬ 
lence,” many in football came down on 
him not only for being a sissy but also for 
breaking the unwritten code that gentle¬ 
men of the gridiron should always settle 
up like jungle animals. Defensive Back 
George Atkinson of the Raiders, who 
twice gave Swann concussions, derided 
him as “gutless.” 

The second Atkinson hit, the one that 
led Steeler Coach Chuck Noll to refer to 
Atkinson as part of a "criminal element" 
in football, very nearly drove Swann from 
the NFL after only two seasons. “It was 
bad enough earlier in that game." he says. 
“At one point Jack Tatum came up be¬ 
hind me in the end zone. The officials 
didn't see it because I wasn't anywhere 
continued 
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How to read faster 




fiXOTuiticnuii Paper asked Rill Cosby-who caned his 
doctorate in education and has been involved in projects 
which help people learn to read faster-to share what he's 
learned about reading more in less time. 

When I was a kid in Philadelphia. 

1 must have read every comic book 
ever published. (There were fewer 
of them then than there are now.) 

1 zipped through all of them in a 
couple of days, then reread the gixxl 
ones until the next issues arrived. 

Yes indeed, when 1 was a kid, 
the reading game was a snap. 

But as 1 got older, my eyeballs 
must have slowed down or some¬ 
thing! I mean, comic htxiks started 
to pile up faster than my brother 
Russell and I could read them! 

It wasn’t until much later, 
when I was getting my doctorate, 

I realized it wasn’t my eyeballs that 
were to blame. Thank goodness. 

They're still moving as well as ever. 

The problem is, there’s ttx> 
much to read these days, and too 
little time to read every word of it. 

Now, mind you, I still read 
comic Kx>ks. In addition to con¬ 
tracts, novels, and newspapers. 
Screenplays, tax returns and corre¬ 
spondence. Even text honks-about 
how people read. And which tech¬ 
niques help people read more in 
less time. 

I’ll let you in on a little secret. 

There are hundreds of techniques 
you could learn to!' ' ,ou read 


er. But I know of 3 that are 
especially good. 

And if I can leam them, 
so can you-and you can put 
them to use immediately. 

They are commonseose, 
practical ways to get the mean¬ 
ing from printed words quickly 
and efficiently. So you’ll have 
time to enjoy your comic 
books, have a good laugh with 
Mark Twain or a good cry with 
War and Peace. Ready? 

Okay. The first two ways can 
help you get through tons of 
reading material-fast-uttfiout 
reading every wtml. 

They’ll give you the iweraU 
meaning of what you’re reading. 
And let you cut out an awful 
lot of unnecessary reading- 

1. Preview—if it’s 
long and hard 

Previewing is especially useful for 
getting a general idea of heavy 
reading like long magazine or news¬ 
paper articles, business reports, and 
nonfiction books. 

It can give you as much as halt 
the comprehension in as little as 
one tenth the time. For example, 
you should be able to preview eight 
or ten 100-page reports in an hour. 
After previewing, you’ll be able to 
decide which reports (or which 
parts of which reports) are worth 
a closer look. 

1 li re's how to prev iew: Read 
the entire first two paragraphs 
of whatever 
chosen. Next 
read only the 
first sentence of 
each successive 
paragraph. 


Then read the entire last two 
paragraphs. 

Previewing doesn't give you 
all the details. But it does keep you 
from spending time on things you 
don’t really w'ant-or need-to read. 

Notice that previewing gives 
you a quick, overall view of long, 
unfamiliar material. For short, light 
reading, there’s a better technique. 

2. Skim—if it’s 
short and simple 

Skimming is a good way to get a 
general idea of light reading-like 
popular magazines or the sports 
and entertainment sections of the 
paper. 

You should be able to skim a 
weekly popular magazine or the 
second section of your daily paper 
in less than half the time it takes 
you to read it now. 

Skimming is also a great way to 
review material you’ve read before. 

Here’s how to skim: Think of 
your eyes as magnets. Farce them 
to move fast. Sweep them across 
each and every line of type. Pick 
up only a few key words in each line. 

Everybody skims differently. 

You and I may not pick up 
exactly the same words when we 
skim the same piece, but we’ll Kith 
get a pretty similar idea of what 
it’s all about. 

To show you how it works, 
I circled the words I picked 
out when I skimmed the 
following story. 

Try' it. It shouldn’t 
take you more 
than 10 seconds. 

Mv brother(Rus.seIl) 
<£ Tunks monsterO 
<©> in ouiChedrix>m > 
Closet at night))But 
1 told himQic is crazy. 
“Go and 
he said. 


"Learn to read faster anil you'll have time far a good laugh 
uiih Mark Ttmin-and a good cry u«h V^iandPeacc " 


Russell said Q was chicken. 
















CAm rvop l said. 

C Are so,’3he s aid. 

So ^told Kim) th e mon sters 
were going to (<Fat hm^at/fnidnighT ) 
He started to cry. My (Dad came TTt 
and (toKl jthe monsters (foT>eatTt^ r 
The n he to ld us to ^d to sleepy 
fTf 1 heap any more about 
monsters,” he sai d.^Tll spank yo u?T 
We went to(sleep tasp And you 

(know - something o>They {hever diJ) 

(gome back ^ 

* Skimming can give you a very 
good idea of this story in about half 



"Read uith a gtxxl light-and unh as feu • friends 
as possible to help you out No TV no music. 

It 'll help you concentrate belter-gad read faster ." 


the words-and in less than half the 
time it’d take to read every word. 

So far, you've seen that pre¬ 
viewing and skimming can give you 
a general itlea about content-fast. 
But neither technique can promise 
more than 50 percent comprehen¬ 
sion, because you aren't reading all 
the words. (Nobody gets something 
for nothing in the reading game.) 

To read faster and understand 
most-if not all-of what you read, 
you need to know a third technique. 


3. Cluster-to increase 
speed and comprehension 

Most of us learned to read by liHik¬ 
ing at each word in a sentence- 
one at a time. 

Like this: 

My-brother-Russell-thinks- 

monsters... 

You probably still read this 
way sometimes, especially when 
the words are difficult. Or when the 
words have an extra-special mean- 
ing-as in a poem, a Shakespearean 


play, or a contract. And that’s O. K. 

But word-by-word reading is a 
rotten way to read faster. It actually 
arts down on your speed. 

Clustering trains you to look at 
groups of words instead of one at 
a time-to increase your speed enor¬ 
mously. For most of us, clustering 
is a totally different way of seeing what 
we read. 

Here's how to cluster: Train 
your eyes to see all the words in clus¬ 
ters of up to 3 or 4 words at a glance. 

Here’s how I’d cluster the story 
we just skimmed: 



A didn’t want ~tc£(Russell said 
d was chickcnO 

C“Am not j ELsakD 

C*Are Sn’/Be said) _ 

C .So 1 told hirnXfhe monsters) 
(were going tyjeatKm^ midnight!) 

le .started to en^My Pad came in 
(android the monstefs^Tlhcat id 
( Then he told uslfogotfo sleep.. , 

~ Clf 1 hear)(>n^ more ahoutS 

(monsters." ho saidlfI’ll spank you* 

CW^wentjfirdeep fastHAnd yoj 
(know something] ( They never did 
(come back !) 


Learning to read clusters is not 
something your eyes do naturally. 

It takes constant practice. 

Here’s how to go about it: Pick 
something light to read. Read it as 
fast as you can. Concentrate on see¬ 
ing 3 to 4 words at once rather than 
one word at a time. Then reread 


"Prevteut slam, and duster 
to read faster-except the 
things you want to read 
word for word." 



\ 

the piece at your normal sped! to 
see what you missed the first time. 

Try a second piece. First cluster, 
then reread to see what you missed 
in this one. 

When you can read in clusters 
without missing much the first 
time, your speed has increased. 
Practice 15 minutes every day and 
you might pick up the technique 
in a week or so. (But don’t be disap¬ 
pointed if it takes longer. Cluster¬ 
ing everything takes time and 
practice.) 

So now you have 3 ways to 
help you read faster. Preview to cut 
down on unnecessary heavy read¬ 
ing. Skim to get a quick, general 
idea of light reading. And cluster 
to increase your speed and com¬ 
prehension. 

With enough practice, you’ll 
be able to handle more reading at 
schtx)l or work-and at home-in 
less time. You should even have 
enough time to read your favorite 
comic books-and War and Peace ! 




Years ago. International Paper sponsored a series of advertise¬ 
ments, “Send me a man who reads," to help make Americans 
more aware of the value of reading. 

Today, the printed word is more vital that ever. Now there 
is more need than ever before for all of us to read better, write 
better, and communicate better. 

International Paper offers this new series in the hope that, 
even in a small way, we can help. 

For reprints of this advertisement, write: “Power of the 
Printed Word," International Paper Co., Dept. 3-C, PO. Box 900, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. t i»» -w-ro.* 
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LYNN SWANN continued 


near the ball, but Tatum left his feet so 
he could hit me full force in the back of 
the head. I was still dazed from that in 
the second half when I caught a pass over 
the middle, and Atkinson tackled me 
around the head. 

“That put me in the hospital, but what 
was really frightening was that this time 
what Atkinson did to me was a quote- 
unquote legal hit. After that. I thought 
to myself. ‘Whoa. this is not what 1 came 
here for.’ ” 

Swann came out of the hospital to be 
named MVP in the ’76 
Super Bowl, in which the 
Steelers beat the Cow¬ 
boys, but the euphoria of 
that triumph did not 
erase the harsh memory 
of the Oakland ferocity. 

In the months that fol¬ 
lowed, Swann all but 
made up his mind to re¬ 
tire. In explaining why he 
finally decided to come 
back, he employs one of his Norman Vin¬ 
cent Peale sermonettes: 

"That thing about Atkinson and my 
thinking about retiring was the biggest 
thing I’ve had to overcome in my life. 
For once, things just didn’t go right for 
me. But I was traveling in Europe, and I 
ended up skiing in Innsbruck. I wasn’t 
doing very well at it and I decided to go 
home. But then, all of a sudden, I said 
no. I bought some new equipment and 1 
decided to stay until I beat that moun¬ 
tain. And it took me four or five more 
days, but I did, and that’s when I de¬ 
cided to meet football head on, too, so I 
came back to play." He pauses. “But the 
mountain is still there. For someone else. 
And there's no mountain in life that 
someone else hasn’t climbed.” 

He talks that way. He really does. It’s 
the gorilla in him. Around his neck he 
wears a gold pendant with a swan etched 
on one side, and on the other, his words: 
MY FRIENDS ARE MY LIFE, SHARE MY LOVE. 
He gave duplicates of it to his family and 
closest friends. At his wedding in June, 
before 500 guests, he interrupted the tra¬ 
ditional service to read love vows he had 
composed himself to his bride, culminat¬ 
ing: "My soul is your soul, and time is 
our instrument to build life upon love.” 
Even his signature is lyrical, almost 
carved with painstaking care. 

One girl friend broke up with him be¬ 


cause, in this unlettered, narcissistic age, 
she could not deal with a man who 
poured out mushy love paeans to her. 
Bernadette and Lynn drink seldom, but 
when they do. it must be champagne. 
“With Lynn, it's roses and champagne, 
all the time,” she says. And donuts, 
with love. He will latch on to any ex¬ 
cuse to wear tails; last year he gave a Hal¬ 
loween party and came as Dracula. He 
would not live with Bernadette before 
they were married, fearful that it would 
spoil his vision: "Marriage is something 


Swann 's ornate autograph qualifies as a real piece of art. 


you should do just once, and you ought 
to do it right.” 

It is not a matter of Swann being a dif¬ 
ferent sort of football player. It is more 
the other way round, that the strangest 
aspect to his being is that he plays this 
fierce, tumultuous war sport. In his child¬ 
hood, his heroes were not athletes but 
just entertainers and swashbucklers. 
When he learned he had been drafted 
by Pittsburgh, all he knew about the 
Steelers was that there was a black guy 
on the team with an Italian name and 
they had “nice-looking uniforms.” 

Just as his agent says that Swann 
“transcends” race, so in many of the right 
ways is the manly Swann temperamental¬ 
ly androgynous. Indeed, his mother 
longed that he, the last of her three chil¬ 
dren, would be a girl, and hoping that 
wishing would make it so, she had no 
boy's names on tap. So she named the 
baby after Dr. Lynn Curtis, because she 
liked the obstetrician and his name. So 
does the recipient. He has been advised 
that Lynn means a love of life, Curtis re¬ 
fers to courtesy, and Swann signifies 
beauty and grace. The superfluous double 
letter at the end of his surname—shades 
of old Jimmy Foxx—indicates, Swann 
has been told, some kind of special extra 
power. Has any athlete ever carried a 
name so befitting? Stripteasers lie awake 
at night trying to dream up apt stage 


names. Even Swann's number is appro¬ 
priate: double eights to match the double 
ns. Eight beats is a base number for 
dance; 88 keys on the piano. "I've always 
seen myself as put to music.” Swann says. 

His mother introduced him to dance, 
his older brother Calvin to sports. He was 
a natural at both, and he would tag after 
Calvin and try whatever games his broth¬ 
er was playing. So, from the first. Lynn 
was invariably among the smallest play¬ 
ers and he learned to play the bigger boys' 
game and not be intimidated by foolish 
size. Oh yes, he does too 
see everybody waiting 
for him over the middle, 
but if fate has made you 
a baton, then twirl your¬ 
self onto center stage. 
“Whenever I come to the 
huddle late in a game,” 
Swann says, “I want my 
team to know, ‘Hey, I 
may have been out there 
alone all day, doing noth¬ 
ing, but I’ll be ready for you when you 
need me for the big play.’ ” 

Significantly, he then finds a show- 
business metaphor to explain this better, 
saying, “If I ever have my own TV spe¬ 
cial, I know exactly how I’m going to 
open—with The Ugly Duckling from 
Hans Christian Andersen: ‘There once 
was an ugly duckling, with feathers all 
dirty and brown.’ That’s me.” 

But you were never ugly. “Yeah, but 
I was always the smallest, so I had to 
learn to play a smarter game. It’s the same 
sort of thing. And I’ll come out in this 
feathery costume and stumble all around, 
and then I’ll break out of that and I’ll be 
dancing in white tie and tails.” 

When Swann showed up at the Steel¬ 
ers’ camp this summer, a couple weeks 
late because of the trial in San Francisco, 
an adoring fan was waiting there for his 
return. She watched him run extra sprints 
after practice. Chuck Noll is a football 
coach, and this player was late reporting; 
don’t tell me about trials, plagues, fam¬ 
ines, earthquakes, nuclear holocausts, we 
have a football camp to run here. The 
coach had Swann running laps till he 
dropped. And Swann did as he was bid. 
smiling after the pain. He loves football. 
He really does. It’s part of his life, isn’t it? 

The lady watched him, and she 
said, “Now it’s sunny and 88 again 
in Pittsburgh." end 








A FORGOTTEN MAN ENDOWED WITH TRUE 
GRIT SET A LAND-SPEED RECORD IN 1848 


Given the pride we Americans often take 
in our reputation and ability as hustlers, 
it seems a pity, almost a historical in¬ 
justice. that there are not statues in our 
parks, calendar portraits in barbershops, 
even grade-school pageants commemo¬ 
rating the life of F. X. Aubry. In his day— 
more than a century and a quarter ago— 
Aubry. a wispy, hyperactive young man. 
was generally acclaimed as the greatest 
of all hustlers, the hardest of hard charg¬ 
ers. Though now relegated to historical 
footnotes, his accomplishments were 
such as to give him a solid claim to these 
titles. 

Before he was 30. Aubry had hustled 
himself into and out of several fortunes 
as a caravan master in the Santa Fe 
trade—a uniquely dangerous, competi¬ 
tive and romantic endeavor. He had also 
become something of a national role 
model for fast-talking, fast-thinking en¬ 
trepreneurs. In 1848 he performed a se¬ 
ries of athletic feats that made him a na¬ 
tional hero on the order of a Crockett. 
Lindbergh or Ruth. During that year. Au¬ 
bry rode a lot of horses and mules far¬ 
ther. harder and faster than anyone ever 
had or has since. He set some amazing 
land-speed records that may never be 
equaled and. even more dramatically, he 
expanded the known limits of what flesh 
and blood could endure and true grit 
could accomplish. 

Aubry was born in 1824 on a hard¬ 
scrabble farm in Quebec and emigrated 
to St. Louis when he was 18 for tradi¬ 
tional Horatio Alger reasons. Along with 


an iron constitution, he was well en¬ 
dowed with chutzpah. In 1846 he talked 
his employers—he was a clerk in a dry- 
goods store—into lending him enough 
money to equip two wagons for the San¬ 
ta Fe trade, then the most promising get- 
rich-quick game on the frontier. 

It had flourished because Mexican au¬ 
thorities were unable to establish regu¬ 
lar supply lines to their northern prov¬ 
inces in western Texas and New .Mexico. 
Santa Feans were desperate for Europe- 
an-style commodities: textiles, metal 
work, all manner of trinkets and tools. 
Missouri traders, operating mostly out of 
Independence, had begun in the 1820s 
to drive 2'/i-ton freight wagons across the 
800 miles of wilderness to Santa Fe. De¬ 
pending upon the political conditions of 
the moment, they often had to smuggle 
and/or bribe their way into the moun¬ 
tain city, but these were small concerns 
when balanced against the fact that goods 
purchased in Missouri could be turned 
over in Mexico for a 100% profit. 

The catch—and the reason not ev¬ 
eryone in Missouri was a trader—was 
gelling the wagons to the market. There 
was no road and there were a lot of un¬ 
bridged rivers, mudholes. deserts, moun¬ 
tains, blizzards, sandstorms and quick¬ 
sand. The trip to Santa Fe involved 
running a gauntlet of hostile Apaches. 
Comanches. Pawnees and. occasionally. 
Cheyenne and Sioux as well. The In¬ 
dians. like the Missouri traders, were ma¬ 
terialists. They wanted not only the goods 
in the wagons but also the horses, mules, 
guns, powder and scalps of the wag- 
oneers. Violent skirmishes were prev¬ 
alent; brutality and treachery were com¬ 
mon to both sides. On one trip from 
Missouri one of Aubry's teamsters was 
walking a few paces ahead of his lead 
span w'hen an Indian leaped out of the 
brush, pumped an arrow into the man. 
scalped him and disappeared before the 
other Missourians could even draw on 
him. There were few years during the 



Santa Fe trade when a hundred or so 
men. red and white, were not rubbed 
out while seeking their fortunes. 

On his first venture, in late spring. Au¬ 
bry attached his two wagons to a larger 
train and reached Santa Fe with only the 
ordinary extraordinary difficulties. He 
sold out quickly and was back in St. Lou¬ 
is by early fall, having turned a profit of 
several thousand dollars. That winter, 
while trading in Wisconsin, he gave much 
thought to the Santa Fe trade. The de¬ 
mand for American goods was all but un¬ 
limited. and the more of it a man could 
freight into Mexico, the richer he would 
be. However, making up larger caravans 
was not a practical solution because wag¬ 
ons. teams and teamsters were in scarce 
supply in Missouri. The answer. Aubry 
concluded, was speed—to get a wagon 
back and forth to Santa Fe much more 
often than heretofore. 

Investing S6.000 in wagons and goods. 
Aubry left Independence in April of 
1847. got to Santa Fe and was sold out by 
July. Then he hustled back to Missouri 
sprinting the last 300 miles to Indepen¬ 
dence alone, on horseback, in an un¬ 
heard-of four days. He refitted and re¬ 
turned to Santa Fe with another wagon 
train by the first of November. That "Lit¬ 
tle Aubry." as he was mockingly called, 
had made tw o trading trips in a single sea¬ 
son was big news, widely reported in the 
frontier press. Among other things. Au¬ 
bry was a born publicity hound. It was his 
practice upon arriving in a settlement, no 
matter how 1 dry or saddlesore he might 
be, to head for the local newspaper office 
where he fed grateful editors all the col¬ 
orful Wild-West stories they might want. 

Aubry was not content, however, to 
lounge away the winter in Santa Fe 
counting his money. He announced that 
he was going back to Missouri, traveling 
in midw inter—justifiably regarded as the 
suicide season—and that he intended to 
make the ride in an unprecedented 18 
days. His reputation was already such 
that the proposal was taken seriously. An¬ 
alyzing the project, the Santa Fc Repub¬ 
lican commented in its Nov. 27 1847 
edition that if anyone could do such a 
thing. Aubry would, "as he is one of na¬ 
ture's most persevering children." 

Aubry found four other frontiersmen 
willing to risk the trip, and they set off 
in snow on Dec. 22. driving a rarnada of 
racing mules ahead of them as remounts. 
The other men dropped out after several 
hundred miles but Aubry "persevered," 
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NOSTALGIA continued 

He lost 10 mules when ambushed by a 
band of Mexican marauders, was delayed 
half a day in a blizzard and spent most 
of another hiding from an Indian war 
party. After riding three horses to death 
he arrived in Independence, 800 miles 
from Santa Fe, in only 15 days. The pre¬ 
vious record, set in 1846 by Norris Col¬ 
burn. was 24 days. Aubry had cut a full 
nine days from it. and inspired an im¬ 
mediate and sensational national news 
story. Even the august New York Week¬ 
ly Tribune devoted a front-page story to 
the exploits of Aubry. whom creative fea¬ 
ture writers were beginning to call the 
“Skimmer of the Plains.” 

Pausing only to accommodate the 
press and encourage investors, the Skim¬ 
mer organized another train and left from 
Independence in March, a month earlier 
than anyone had ever set out with wag¬ 
ons. He arrived in Santa Fe in April, 
made a handsome profit as the first trad¬ 
er into town and then let fly another chal¬ 
lenge—that he would ride back to Mis¬ 
souri in 10 days. This was too big a brag 
for the mountaineers, fur trappers and 
traders of Santa Fe to accept passively. 
Betting began. Aubry would only say that 
a good many “10s and 20s" turned up 
against him. but local rumor had it that 
there was $10,000 in “up money" against 
the Skimmer. He covered and started off 
on May 19. The weather was better than 
it had been on the winter ride, but ev¬ 
erything else was much worse. Two hun¬ 
dred miles out of Santa Fe he was bush¬ 
whacked. robbed and held for ransom 
by the Comanches. He escaped the same 
night and walked 40 miles to Fort Mann 
where he bought a remount. Thereafter 
he rode 72 hours without leaving the sad¬ 
dle except to change horses, three of 
which died underneath him. He made it 
to Independence in eight days and 10 
hours. The Daily Missouri Republican 
described the ride as "unexampled." A 
few weeks later Aubry was back in San¬ 
ta Fe with another caravan of trade 
goods. Through fhe press he made it 
known that his return to Missouri would 
break all his previous riding records. 
Again money turned up against him. but 
not so much as before because, as the 
faithful Santa Fe Republican was to re¬ 
mark. "This gentleman travels with a ra¬ 
pidity almost super-natural." Also, it 
was known that for the ultimate record¬ 
setting attempt, the Skimmer had made 
special preparations: on the way out 
from Missouri he had stashed fresh 


mounts at military posts along the trail. 

Aubry left before dawn on Sept. 12. 
1848. He was riding a big yellow mare 
named Dolly who was to become almost 
as famous as her rider. On her was a 
Grimsley dragoon saddle, the prototype 
of a model which would be favored by 
Confederate cavalrymen like Jcb Stuart. 
Aubry later endorsed the (irimsley. be¬ 
coming one of the first American ath¬ 
letes to hit on the profitable notion of 
making commercials. 

About 125 miles out of Sante Fe. bent 
over Dolly's neck, pounding down the 
trail. Aubry met an old friend. Alexan¬ 
der Majors, then a teamster but later, as 
one of the founders of the Pony Express, 
judged to be a great rider himself. Ma¬ 
jors later wrote that Aubry flew past his 
caravan "at full gallop without asking a 
single question as to the danger of the In¬ 
dians ahead." 

There were no Indians this time but 
the weather was terrible. For 600 miles 
Aubry rode through rain and mud and 
swam across flooded streams and rivers. 
The gallant Dolly carried him the first 
200 miles in 26 hours (and lived to carry 
her owner on subsequent adventures). He 
left her at a fort and took the first of his re¬ 
mounts. Thereafter he ate only six times 
and slept as he could, having lashed him¬ 
self to his dragoon saddle. On the eve¬ 
ning of Sept. 17, his “foaming horse half 
ran. half staggered" down the main street 
of Independence—five days. 16 hours 
and 800 miles from Santa he. Aubry was 
cut from the saddle, to which he was af¬ 
fixed not only by the ropes hut by his 
own dried blood. Wobbling to the No¬ 
land House, he ate ham and eggs, drank 
a cup of coffee and then went to bed. leav¬ 
ing a wake-up call for three hours hence. 
The sympathetic proprietor let him sleep 
six hours and for his kindness received a 
tongue lashing. "He was rather w rathy." 
said an eyewitness of Aubry. "in telling 
Noland he preferred taking his food and 
rest in broken doses and that they were 
working against him with their intended 
kindness." 

Though hi< own Pony Expressmen 
were to make some faster sprints of a hun¬ 
dred miles or so. years later Majors main¬ 
tained that Aubry's ride was "the most 
remarkable ever made by man." and that 
only "one in a million" would be cou¬ 
rageous enough to even attempt what he 
had. 

Satisfied that neither he nor any other 
mortal could ride harder. Aubry made 
continued 
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NOSTALGIA continued 



Here's one kind of calculator 
that's rolling up more than plain 
paper tape. 

The Canon P 10 D. In fact, it's 
the best selling portable printer/ 
display in America. And because 
it's so versatile and so compact, it's 
easy to see why. 

You can check your answers on 
both 10 digit display and standard 
adding machine paper tape. As 
easy to read as it is to buy—avail 


able anywliero. There’s a live mem 
ory. And because the P 10 D runs on 
rechargeable batteries and comes 
in an easy to carry size (weighs 
lust 24 oz.), you can carry out your 
calculating anywhere you like 

And. to all you thousands of 
Americans who don't have a Canon 
P 10 D yet. remember this with our 
printer/display, you can figure your 
arithmetic at your office desk, dou 
ble check it on the train home, 
even figure your own calculations 
in your own tiome. Then keep all 
the pafier tape records for your 
files. And remember. tc>o t it's a 
Canon—our technology has been 
making headlines since the elec 
tromc calculator revolution began 
in 1964. 

At least there's one best seller 
on the market with a guaranteed 
happy ending—more accurate 
results for you, that is. 
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no further record attempts. Over the next 
six years he tried a few other schemes, 
the last of which was promoting a rail¬ 
road route that would connect California 
with the eastern states and pass through 
Santa Fe, which had become his base of 
operations and investment. This last hus¬ 
tle led directly to his violent death. 

Returning to Santa Fe from a Cali¬ 
fornia expedition in August 1854, Aubry 
went to a cantina to wet his whistle. 
There he struck up a conversation with 
one Richard H. Weightman. Having 
served as a captain in the Mexican War, 
Weightman had settled in the Southwest, 
where he practiced law, was elected to 
Congress and published a newspaper. 
Like Aubry, he was a prominent man, 
noted for his courage and quick temper. 

There had already been conflict be¬ 
tween the two, principally because 
Weightman and his paper backed a dif¬ 
ferent railroad route from the one Aubry 
was promoting. In the cantina Aubry 
started needling Weightman on the sub¬ 
ject, asking how his newspaper was 
doing. (It had gone bankrupt a few 
months before, as Aubry must have 
known.) Weightman replied rather ami¬ 
ably that the publication had died a nat¬ 
ural death—due to lack of subscribers. 
Angrily Aubry said it deserved to die be¬ 
cause of the lies it had printed and the 
"abuse” it had heaped on him in regard 
to railroad politics. Weightman threw his 
drink in Aubry’s face. The little man went 
for his pistol, but it misfired, sending a 
slug harmlessly into the ceiling. Weight- 
man had no gun but was packing a Bowie 
knife. 

With one swift pass, he dispatched the 
Skimmer of the Plains, whose last words 
were. "Let me bleed.” He died on that 
cantina floor on Aug. 18, 1854, a few 
months before his 30th birthday. 

There was a quick trial, and though 
Aubry was said to be much the more pop¬ 
ular man, the jury acquitted Weightman 
after less than an hour’s deliberation. 
Community feeling was that, given the 
prevailing Code of the West, it had been 
an unlucky but unavoidable accident— 
one of the men was bound to die and 
the Skimmer’s number had turned. 

Aubry was widely eulogized. Among 
the many obituaries was one that ap¬ 
peared in the Daily Missouri Democrat. 
It concluded, "Monuments have been 
raised to men of inferior character and 
less renown." 

The point still seems a valid one. eno 
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Joe Holland 

took his better idea to the top. 

(Now we save money... and energy, too.) 



]oe Holland, 
who works at 
Bethlehem's Boston 
Ship Repair Yard, 
was awarded a 
new car for 
his better idea: 
a method for 
using otherwise 
lost heat in 
powerhouse boilers. 


Joe’s better idea—turned 
in as a suggestion in Bethlehem’s 
1978 "Take It To The Top" 
program—now helps us do a 
better job at our ship repair 
yard in Boston, Mass. 

By offering valuable 
awards, "Take It To The Top" 
encourages employees like Joe 
to tell us how we can work 
smarter, cut costs, and improve 
productivity. And increasing 
productivity is one way to 
fight inflation. 

Better ideas save money. 

During our 1978 program, 
Bethlehem employees turned in 
more than 9,000 ideas for work¬ 
ing smarter. Over the next 


three years, we expect to save 
more than S15 million solely 
from suggestions generated 
by that campaign. And we 
expect equally as good results 
from our 1980 program. 

People in government 
can work smarter, too. 
When you get right down 
to it, deficit spending by govern¬ 
ment is the chief cause of 
inflation. We need to take better 
ideas to the top in government, 
too. We need to keep govern¬ 
ment aware that unfettered 
spending must be brought under 
control —and that one way to 
check inflation is to make our 
tax dollars more productive. 
Let's all take our 
better ideas to the top. 
Cutting inflation down to 
size is everybody’s business. 
One way you can help is to take 


your own better idea for fight¬ 
ing inflation to someone who 
can do something about it. 

That someone may be 
President Carter.. .your boss... 
your governor.. .your represent¬ 
atives in Congress...????? 

Your idea, like Joe 
Holland’s, can make a differ¬ 
ence. But only if you share it. 


Bethlehem 

Working Smarter 
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RTR PS/1 and DAC/1 loudspeakers photographed at 
The Swedlow Croup. Pacific Design Center. Los Angeles. 


If these were ordinary loudspeakers, 
you could buy them in ordinary stores. 


Can vou tell the difference between music at a live 
concert and music on your home high fidelity system? 

Of course you can. No matter how good your 
equipment, what you hear is not real. It may be great 
for reproduced music, but it's ordinary in comparison 
with real live music 

If you would rather hear real than ordinary, vou 
should consider RTR loudspeakers. They are designed 
by audio engineers for one purpose only: To repro¬ 
duce music and voices which sound exactly like real 
life. And to do so in combination with any high 
quality component system. One like yours. 

Frankly no other speakers have achieved the RTR 
degree of realism. Because RTR is no ordinary loud¬ 
speaker company. RTR designs, engineers and builds 
every component in an RTR loudspeaker The results 


are extraordinary. And very real. 

So if you do not find RTR in the usual audio stores, 
you know why They are made in limited quantity for 
people who enjoy music pure and simple. And yet, 
because they arecompletely manufactured in Arrienca 
by one company, RTR loudspeakers are quite affordable. 

Look for RTR in custom quality stores And hear 
how easily you can bring your home music system out 
of the ordinary into the real. With RTR loudspeakers 



When you've heard RTR, 
you've heard it all. 
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Grand Macnish Sports Flashback 


M W YORK. 1%9-Asthe 
Super Bowl champion New York 
Jets prepared to meet the Miami 
Dolphins for the seventh time in 
league competition, it was to 
mark the end of one reign and 
the beginning of another. 

The Jets had dominated 
Miami in six previous engage¬ 
ments. winning them all. But this 
was to be New York's last big 
season before a new coach and 
new personnel would make the 
Dolphins the first dynasty of the 
‘70s in the American Football 
Conference of the NFL. 

The Jets would again top 
their division this season, only to 
lose to Kansas City in the Inter 
divisional playoffs. They would 
finish the regular season with a 
record of 10-4. Miami would 
wind up >10-1. 

Matt Snell, the only Jet to 
have scored a touchdow n in New 


York's upset of the decade over 
Baltimore in the previous Super 
Bowl, pulled on his helmet as he 
looked over the young, inexper¬ 
ienced Dolphins taking the field 
on this blustery day in Shea 
Stadium. This would be the last 
time that Snell would face the 
Dolphins in New York. 

The Jets expected another 
easy afternoon. Over on the 
other side of the field, the atti¬ 
tude was different. 

Manny Fernandez, a second- 
year tackle from Utah w ho carried 
2 SO-pounds on his b-foot-2 frame, 
was the young leader of the 
Miami defensive corps, and he 
was firing them up for a spirited 
effort against the Jets. "You can't 
let Snell get away on the sweep.” 
he warned. 

Farlv in the game. Snell 
look a pitch-out and picked up 
his blockers for a sweep to the 


right side, but he 
was met at the line 
of scrimmage by 
the quick moving 

Fernandez. 

"Nice hit. kid" Snell smiled. 
"Where did you come from?" 

"I tah? Fernandez cracked. 
"And the name is Fernandez." 

Snell would remember the 
name, along with the rest of the 
football world, because Manny 
Fernandez was to become the 
first name in Miami's new "No- 
name Defense? the scourge of 
the NFL in its time. 

Snell w as hav ing a good first 
half, and he got away from fast 
Manny a couple of times for key 
gains. But the Dolphins were 
fired up. And before the end of 
the first half. Fernandez plowed 
into a Jet running back and pro¬ 
duced a fumble, w hieh Miami 
turned into a touchdown. They 
led at halftime. 21-10. 

As the third periml began, 
things got even hairier. Snell, on 
an option play, lofted a passover 


the outstretched arms of the charg¬ 
ing Fernandez to set up another 
TD. which Snell himself punched 
over from the one — Fernandez 
hanging on his heels. 

They battled into the final 
period, and the score was tied 
3101. before Snell rammed over 
tackle to put New York in field 
goal position. The attempt was 
good as the Jets finally pulled it 
out, 34-31. 

"I would have gone all the 
w ay a couple of times if it w eren't 
for Fernandez'.' Snell remembers. 
"He was one of the quickest 
defensive tackles I ever saw. 

"On the pass option. Fer¬ 
nandez surprised me. He almost 
blocked it. I'll tell you. I'd like 
to play that game over again? 

"I'd like to 
play it over 
again, too? 
smiles Manny. 
"This time we'd 
win it. Most of 
us are younger 
than Snell is? 


Over the years, Matt and Manny have 
seen eye to eye on very few things. 

Grand Macnish Scotch is one of them. 
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THE RECORD 


A roundup of tho week Nov. 26-Dec. 2 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


PRO BASKETBALL—NBA: Despite 50 points from 
Utah's Adrian Dantlcy. Los Angeles handed the Jazz 
their 14th straight defeat. 122-118. But three nights 
later Dantley's 39 points were enough as Utah beat 
Golden State 112-104 for ils third victory of the sea¬ 
son. The Jazz then made it two in a row by surprising Se¬ 
attle 97-95. Earlier the Sonics had won twice behind 
the hot shooting of Gus Williams. He hit for 37 points 
in a 107-102 defeat of Kansas City and 41 in a 127-116 
victory over the Suns, who trail the first-place Sonics in 
the Pacific Division by .013. John Drew poured in 40 
points, one more than San Antonio's George Gcrvin. 
to lift the Hawks to a 143-120 win over the Spurs and 
into first place in the Central Division. Milwaukee in¬ 
creased its Midwest Division lead to six games by up¬ 
ending Indiana 87-79 and Golden Stale 109-99. Those 
victories followed a 118-93 loss to New Jersey, which 
got 35 points from Mike Newlin. In a subsequent 
127-118 win over Denver, Newlin had 39. Philadel¬ 
phia knocked off Cleveland 117-105 for its sixth straight 
victory, but the Sixers could pick up only half a game 
on Boston in the Atlantic Division The Celtics, who 
also have won six in a row. defeated Denver 119-97 be¬ 
hind Larry Bird's 29 points and Chris Ford’s five three- 
pointers. and New York 100-97 to remain unbcnicn at 
home They then traveled to Indianapolis, where they 
edged the Pacers 106-102 in overtime. 

WBL: Iowa's Machine Gun Molly Bolin, the league's 
lop scorer with 35.7 points per game, had 25 in an 
89-88 win over Milwaukee and 44 in a 122-111 defeat 
of Chicago to keep the Comets unbeaten. Houston, the 
only other undefeated team, beat Milwaukee twice 
107-98 and 74-62 and New Jersey 97-87. 

BOX3ND—SUGAR RAY LEONARD stopped WAhed 
Benitez in the 15th round to win the WBC welterweight 
title in Las Vegas. On the same card, VITO ANTUO- 
I LRMO retained his world middleweight crown by 
lighting to a draw with Marvin Hagler. MARVIN 
JOHNSON won the WBA light heavyweight champi¬ 
onship with an llth-round KO of Victor Galindez in 
New Orleans (page26). 

FIELD HOCKEY—CAL STATE LONG BEACH beat 
Penn State 2-0 in Princeton. N.J. to win the AIAW Di¬ 
vision I championship. 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL—ITHACA (N Y.) COLLEGE 
beat Wittenberg of Ohio 14-10 in the Amos Alonzo 
Stagg Bowl to win the Division III title. In Division 
I-A play Houston won a trip to the Cotton Bowl by rout¬ 
ing Rice 63-0 while Texas A&M was upsetting Texas 
13-7. Pittsburgh rallied to beat Penn State 29-14. Navy 
trounced Army 31-7 and undefeated Alabama secured 
a Sugar Bowl bid by knocking off Auburn 25-18. 

PRO FOOTBALL—Mike Pruitt carried the ball 25 times 
for 111 yards and scored twice as Cleveland beat Hous¬ 
ton 14-7. The loss dropped the Oilers out of a tie for 
(he AFC Central lead with Pittsburgh, which was a 
37-17 w inner over Cincinnati. Sleeler Quarterback Ter¬ 
ry Bradshaw completed 17 of 29 passes for 339 yards 
and two touchdowns—both by Lynn Swann (page 
98 )—and Franco Harris, who picked up 92 yards on 20 
carries, surpassed the 1.000-yard mark for the seventh 
time. Only Jim Brown has had as many 1.000-yard sea¬ 
sons Harris also moved past Joe Perry into fourth place 
on the career rushing list with 8,404 yards. Quarter¬ 
back Steve Bartkowski completed five of six passes in 
the final 2.05 of play, including a six-yard TD throw to 
Wallace Francis w ith 21 seconds remaining, to boost At¬ 
lanta vo a 1%-lb vipsev of Sah D**o. TV* Chargers, 
who wasted Dan Fouts' sixth 300-yard passing perfor¬ 
mance of the season, are now tied for first in the AFC 
West with Denver. The Broncos moved into the dead¬ 
lock by beating Buffalo 19-16. Although the Denver de¬ 
fense forced seven turnovers, the outcome was in doubt 
until the offense moved 40 yards in the final 18 seconds 
to set up Jim Turner's game-winning 32-yard field goal. 
Philadelphia crushed Detroit 44-7 to stay a game up 
on Dallas and Washington in the NFC East and clinch 
at least a wild-card spot in the playoffs Leading the Ea¬ 
gles were Harold Carmichael, who grabbed five passes 
for 96 yards and a pair of TDs. Wilbert Montgomery, 
who rambled for 108 yards on 22 carries, and a stingy de¬ 
fense that held the Lions to only five first downs. Joe 
Thcismann's four touchdown passes lifted the Redskins 
to a 38-21 come-from-bchmd win over Green Bay. and 
Dallas rolled over the Giants 28-7 behind Roger Stau- 
bach's three TD passes to Drew Pearson. For the sec¬ 
ond straight week Tampa Bay failed to clinch the NFC 
Central title. This lime the Bucs lost 14-0 to Chicago. 


which converted a blocked punt and an interception 
into touchdowns. With almost seven minutes gone in 
overtime and the ball on the Minnesota five-yard line. 
Los Angeles lined up for a field-goal attempt. But in¬ 
stead of putting the ball down for Frank Corral to kick, 
holder Nolan Cromwell swept around left end for the 
score, giving the Rams a 27-21 victory In other games. 
St. Louis beat San Francisco 13-10; Kansas City upset 
Seattle 37-21; the Jels. who had lost 30-7 on Monday 
night to the Seahawks. defeated Baltimore 30-17; and 
Miami regained vile possession of first in the AFC East 
by upending New England 39-24 (page 88). 

HOCKEY—n toox 02 years and 17,267 NHL games, but 
it finally happened. Early in the third period in Denver, 
after the Rockies had pulled their goalie. New York 
Goaltcnder Bill Smith made a save that sent the puck 
sliding to the left of the cage. There Colorado's Rob 
Ramagc look it and attempted to pass it to a teammate. 
Instead, the puck sailed the length of the ice into the va¬ 
cant Colorado net. and Smith, the last Islander to touch 
it. became the first goalie in league history to be cred¬ 
ited with a goal. But Smith's score wasn't nearly enough, 
as Colorado, which had never beaten the Islanders, won 
7-4. Paced by Reggie Leach, who scored twice, the Fly¬ 
ers beat Hartford 6-2. Philadelphia, which leads the 
league with 38 points, then edged Minnesota 6-4 and 
tied Toronto 4-4 to extend its unbeaten streak to 20 
games. Boston, Buffalo and Montreal are tied for sec¬ 
ond in points with 33. After beating the Canadicns 4-2. 
the Bruins lost 6-3 to Detroit and 5-2 to the Sabres. 
Buffalo, which has won seven of ils last eight games, 
defeated Minnesota 6-2 and the Rangers 2-1. Fol¬ 
lowing its loss to Boston. Montreal edged St. Louis 
3-2 and skated to 4-4 ties with Hartford and the Red 
Wings. Gary McAdam had a hat trick and Greg Ma¬ 
lone contributed six assists as Pittsburgh increased 
Quebec's winless string to six with a 7-2 triumph. 
The score and the outcome were the same when the 
Nordiques later faced Washington, which had gone 
10 games without a victory. 

MARATHON—TOSHIHIKO SEKO ran a 2:10:35 to win 
Japan's Fukuoka Marathon for the second straight year 
Shigeru Soh finished two seconds behind him. 

TENNIS—HAN’A MANDLIKOVA defeated Wendy 
Turnbull b-l.b-2 to win ail 10,tournament in Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia. 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED: As coach of the NFL St. Louis 
Cardinals, BUD WILKINSON, after he rejected a sug¬ 
gestion by team president William Bidwill to start back¬ 
up Quarterback Steve Pisarkiewicz in place of regular 
signal-caller Jim Hart. Wilkinson had a two-season rec¬ 
ord of 9-20. Former Cardinal Safety LARRY WILSON 
was named as an interim replacement. 

HIRED: As football coach at Oregon State. JOE AVEZ- 
ZANO. 36. who had been offensive coordinator at Ten¬ 
nessee for the past three seasons. 

As football coach at Louisiana State. ROBERT (Bo) 
REIN, 34. who guided North Carolina State to a 
27-18-1 record over the past four seasons. 

NAMED: Winner of the National League's Rookie of 
the Year award. Pitcher RICK SUTCLIFFE. 23. of Los 
Angeles. The righthander was 17-10 last season and 
had a 3.46 ERA 

Co-winners of the American League's Rookie of the 
Year award. Minnesota Third Baseman JOHN CAS- 
TINO. 25, who hit .285 with 52 RBIs. and Toronto 
Shortstop ALFREDO GRIFFIN. 22. a .287 batter with 
20 stolen bases. 

TRADED: To San Diego. Second Baseman DAVE 
CASH. 31. a .287 lifetime batter who hit .321 for Mon¬ 
treal last season, for Outfielder-First Baseman DANNY 
BRIGGS, 27. n .207 hitter in 1979. and Inficldcr BILL 
ALMON, 27, who had a .227 average. 

SEPARATED: Former Olympic decathlon champion 
ftRGCE 1ENNER and Vnvwtf t.CHR'iSm. 

DIED: Middleweight WILLIE CLASSEN. 28: as a re¬ 
sult of head injuries incurred during a bout on Nov. 23 
with Wilford Scypion; in New York. 


CREDITS 

28 —Richard Mackson; 28— Hank deLespmasse (top). 
James Drake 30 —James Drake: as—John lacono. 
32 —Carl Iwasaki, 33—Greg Sorber-Albuquerque Jour¬ 
nal. M—John lacono (left). Rod Hanna: 38—Rod 
Hanna s»—Evelyn Floret; so— Jerry Cooke; 82 —Mi¬ 
chael Drummond. Montreal: os —Dwight E Dolan; 
88—courtesy Dick Meyer; TO—Paul Kennedy; 77— 
Rich Clarkson si— Hank deLespmasse: 88—Gerald R 
Bnmacombe. 88— Heinz Kluetmeier. 88. s»—Manny 
MJlan. 100-102— Hemz Kluetmeier 10*— Marilyn 
O'Brien Company. 121— Phil H, Webber) 1). 


FACES IN THE CROWD 




TESSY BRANDNER 

HiHKim.S Dax. 

Tessy, 16, who holds the 
South Dakota Class. U 
girls' record for the 1.600- 
meter run (5:17.5). end¬ 
ed an undefeated cross¬ 
country season by win¬ 
ning the state meet. Her 
time of 10:57 over 3,000 
meters broke the state 
record by 11 seconds. 

LINNIE PATRICK 


Patrick, 18, the top col¬ 
lege prospect among Al¬ 
abama running backs, 
gained 5,380 yards on 525 
carries and scored 66 TDs 
during his three-year ca¬ 
reer at Walker High, This 
season the 5' 10". 175- 
poundcr averaged 206.3 
yards per game. 



JAMES GORNE 

SEATTLE 

Gome. 63. a retired jack- 
of-all-trades, beat John 
Born, 70, to w in I he Se¬ 
attle Senior Citizens’ 
Pool Tournament. The 12 
finalists qualified for the 
eight-ball title round by 
winning the champion¬ 
ships of their senior-cit¬ 
izen centers. 



KEVIN COOGAN 

Florence. Mass. 

Kevin, a ninth-grader, 
scored 61 goals lo pace 
Eaglcbrook School to a 
17-0-0 record and its 
third consecutive New 
England private junior- 
school soccer champion¬ 
ship. Kevin, an interior 
striker, has a two-season 
total of 115 goals. 

PERRY PARMELEE 

Memo Pare. Cai» 

Parmelce. a sophomore at 
the College of San Mateo 
who caught 17 passes in 
one game, led junior-col¬ 
lege receivers in catches 
(77), yardage (1,078) and 
TD receptions (12). Only 
one JC player has ever 
caught more passes in a 
season. 

ASHLEY TWAY 

OkLAMowA City 

Ashley, a junior at Her¬ 
itage Hall High, prevailed 
over 42 other 17-and-un- 
der riders to win the sad¬ 
dle-seat equitation medal, 
one of the most coveted 
horsemanship awards in 
the U.S.. at the 75th 
American Royal Horse 
Show in Kansas City. 
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THE READERS TAK 


SUGAR RAY 

Sir: 

Thank you for a knockout article on one 
of the best fighters pound for pound, Sugar 
Ray Leonard {Sugar Sure Is Sweet . Nov. 26). 
Since he is seemingly unbeatable. I am cu¬ 
rious as to the identity of the boxers who 
beat him during his 145-5 amateur career. 

Peter Lines 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

• In 1972, when he was only 16, Leonard 
lost twice, first to Jerome Artis of Philadel¬ 
phia in the quarterfinals of the national AAU 
championships and then to Greg Whaley of 
Cincinnati in the semifinals of the Eastern 
Olympic Trials. Whaley, however, took such 
a beating from Leonard that he wasn't al¬ 
lowed to continue in the Trials and never 
fought again. In 1973 Randy Shields, a 17- 
year-old Hollywood, Calif, high school stu¬ 
dent, upset Leonard for the AAU 139-pound 
title, and in 1974 Leonard again lost twice, 
both times in Europe. In Moscow, after Sug¬ 


ar Ray was decisioned by two-time Soviet 
champion Anatoli Kamnev, Kamnev walked 
across the ring and presented the winner’s tro¬ 
phy to Leonard. And in Poland, the decision 
went to Kazimier Szczcrba despite the fact 
that Leonard dominated the first two rounds 
and knocked Szczerba down three times in 
the third.—ED. 

Sir 

I thoroughly enjoyed William Nack's ar¬ 
ticle on Sugar Ray. It is always nice to see a 
fighter of such great potential succeed. Many 
talented boxers have had their careers ruined 
by poor management. Leonard’s progression 
is all the more refreshing because of the fine 
way he has been handled. 

Jim Solomon 
New York City 
Sir: 

The plaudits accorded Sugar Ray Leonard 
are certainly well deserved considering his ac¬ 
complishments. But we in Michigan will re¬ 


serve judgment until he does battle with De¬ 
troit’s “Welter Warrior," Thomas Hearns. 

Paul Hecht 
Taylor, Mich. 

ARMBALL 

Sir: 

In regard to Paul Zimmerman's article 77ie 
Name of the Game Is Now Armball (Nov. 
19), there seems to be a lot of negative re¬ 
action to the new NFL rules that have al¬ 
lowed an increase in passing and scoring. 
Why? Pro football is safer and more exciting 
because of those rules. I would rather see a 
55-22 game with a lot of passing than watch 
a 7-3 game beaten out on the ground. Be¬ 
sides, with teams like New England running 
up more than 25 points in a quarter, even a 
seemingly lopsided game can be up in the air 
until the final gun. 

John Fredkikson 
Dover, Del. 


Sir: 

Tom Landry summed it up best: “Football 


continued 



This winter, work 
in the Reddy Heater 
comfort zone. 

Come out of the cold. And into the comfort zone. 
The Reddy Heater comfort zone. 

Reddy Heater is a lightweight, super portable oil-fired 
heater that transforms the coldest garages, workshops 
and other unheated buildings into warm work areas. 

There's no installation. Just fill the tank and 
plug in for instant heat* 

Best of all, Reddy Heater costs just 
pennies an hour, and most models run 
up to 14 hours on one filling. 

So, this Winter, work in a comfort 
zone. The Reddy Heater comfort zone. 
You’ll be all the warmer for it. 

on k.ro.en. or #1 fuol oU. Blow.r and automatic ignition 
ayitam op.rat.■ on itandard grounded electrical ouUet. 
Uae in ventilated area, and only in accordance with 
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NOW, 

ONLY "THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER" 
WILL BRING YOU 
TO YOUR FEET. 


A SALUTE TO BSR'S ACCUGLIDE 

Thanks to Accuglide's remote control, 
you can play your favorite music from 
up to 40 feet away. Raise or lower the 
volume of Swan Lake without leaping 
up. Reject or repeat a hustle without a 
hassle. Raise the tone arm so you can 
answer the phone, then lower it 
without missing a beat. Even raise your 
records back to starting position so 
you can start all over again. 

And you can do all this because 
Accuglide's built-in computer puts 27 
commands at your command. Simply 
by pressing a few buttons you can 
hear your first record once, your 
second record twice, repeat the third, 
then reject the fourth 'cause by now 
you're eager to hear Beethoven's Fifth. 


' THE COMPUTERIZED TURNTABLE WITH REMOTE CONTROL. 


Now, if you think this sounds 
good, wait till you see Accuglide's 
record transport system lower and 
raise your records like on elevator. 
Unlike other turntables, it doesn't drop 
them. So your hard rock won't drop on 
Madame Butterfly. Instead, its unique 
rotary spindle rotates its way to the top 
to pick up your record, carefully lowers 
it, then gently places it on the platter. 

No other record changing system is as 
gentle. So your records couldn't be in 
better hands. Not even your own. 

What's more, the belt-drive 
Accuglide™also features a superb 
low-mass tonearm and an ADC 
induced-magnet cartridge with 
elliptical diamond stylus. Plus, the kind 


of specs you'd expect to find in the 
finest turntables. 

And with all this, Accuglide can 
be yours for a song. 




IIS Accuglide 


a) ltd , Toronto. On*. 
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^ THE WIGWAM 

* Litchfield Park (Phoenix). AZ 85340 
(602) 935-3811 Reade Whitwell, Vice President 

"Per person, double occupancy. Sqx. 22 to Jan. 6. More or level nights, add or deduct *56.50 per person, per day. 
Jan. 6 to April 13: *42450. add or deduct *6650 per person, per day April 13 to June I *38450. add or deduct *5950 
per person, per day. Very special children's rates, too 


The Wigwam upholds a private country club atmosphere in the Phoenix sun. Attentive as 
a luxury liner, casual as a truly great resort. Imagine the rare choice of three championship 
golf courses, two by Robert Trent Jones. Eight courts in a total Tennis Centre. Miles 
of desert trails from our own riding stable. Luxuriate in secluded accommodations on a 
lush 900-acre oasis. Unwind as you enjoy swimming, dinner-dancing, an upbeat cocktail 
lounge and superior cuisine. Rental cars are available, but unnecessary at this completely 
self-contained resort 


7 days/6 nights, 5359.50* indudes your guest room with patio, all breakfasts and dinners, 
Phoenix Airport transfers and your choice of court time with private lessons, horseback 
riding, or unlimited golf. 


VCR owners: get a FREE dust- 
proof videocassette jacket 
from THE TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB. 


It’s a handsome jacket. It’ll fit both BETA 
and VHS formats. And it’s yours free. 

It’s our way of introducing you to THE 
TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB. 

Through the dub, you can own current 
smash-hit movies, great classic films, the 
best of Broadway, sports events, concerts, 
comedv routines, documentaries. All 
chosen by THE TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB 
to bring you the very best in home 
entertainment. 

Your $15 club membership also 
includes.- 

Free dust-proof jackets with every 
videocassette purchase. 

Monthly Bulletins announcing new 
releases at great savings and superb val¬ 
ues on home video equipment and 
accessories. 

Video Planner - a leather-like portfolio 
with a pad of tear-off sheets for schedul¬ 
ing the TV shows you want to watch and 
record. 

The Video Hot Line to call 24 hours a 
day for fast delivery on club merchan¬ 
dise. 


Act now while supplies last 

Just call toll-free 

800 523-7600 i national) or 

800 662-5180 (in Pennsylvania) 

and ask ft >r Operator 1-49- 

Or fill out and return this coupon to: 

□ THE TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB 

Harrisburg, PA 17105. 

□ Send free cassette jacket and more 
information. 19031 

□ Please accept mv enrollment in THE 
TIME LIFE VIDEO CLUB. < v j. > 

O My check or money order for f IS 
first year fee is enclosed. < •> > 

□ Charge my credit card for $15 (92«> 
□ American Express □ Diners Club 
□ Visa □ Master Charge 

Interbank #- 


Credit Card # 

Credit Card Expiration Dale_ 





should be innovative. Changes should come 
only through evolution. But when you try to 
change the nature of the game through the 
rules, you're defeating it." 

Teams that have thrived on excellent de¬ 
fense arc being hurt tremendously. As Lan¬ 
dry also says, it’s all but impossible to shut 
off receivers like Lynn Swann, Tony Hill or 
John Stallworth without touching them—but 
the new rules allow a defender to bump a re¬ 
ceiver only once within five yards of the fine 
of scrimmage. The rule changes have turned 
plays like the bomb, which used to be rare 
and exciting, into dull and commonplace oc¬ 
currences. As I see it, a long pass nowadays 
is usually good for a first down whether it is 
caught or not, because a lot of deep plays 
draw a pass-interference or illegal-chuck pen¬ 
ally, good for a first down and often more. 
This results in cheap yardage and undermines 
the efforts of the defense. When games are 
being won on penalties instead of good foot¬ 
ball, it's time to quit changing the rules. 

John Cresswell 
Glendale. Ariz. 

INDIAN RUNNERS 

Sir: 

Many thanks for the tremendous article on 
American Indian runners (Running to No¬ 
where, Nov. 26). Being part Acoma Indian. I 
have often grieved over the fate of my peo¬ 
ple. While many Indians closer to the big cit¬ 
ies do come out of their “shells” and are 
among our country's leading citizens, it is un¬ 
fortunate that the talents of so many other 
first Americans are wasted because they con¬ 
tinue to live according to their old customs. 

Mike Hammond 
Santa Fc. N. Mcx. 

Sir: 

While remembering that America’s only 
gold medal in an Olympic 10.000-meter race 
was won by Billy Mills, we should not forget 
that our only other medal at the distance was 
also won by an Indian. Louts Tewanima, a 
Hopi from Arizona, placed second in 1912. 

Bert Nelson 
Editor 

Track & Held News 
Los Altos. Calif. 

ARKANSAS SCORING 

Sir: 

In beating Baylor 29-20 on Nov. 10. Ar¬ 
kansas may have had the most varied scoring 
quarter in the history of college football. Be¬ 
hind 17-9 at the beginning of the fourth quar¬ 
ter, the Razorbacks then got 20 points by each 
of the five possible scoring methods: two 
touchdowns (one scored by the defense), a 
two-point conversion, a PAT. a field goal and 
a safety. This must have set a record. 

James R. Skillern 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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U.S. Government Report: 

Carbon 

is lowest. 



Carlton. 

Filter & Menthol 

The lighter 

100s. 


:> mg. nic. 


Kent _ 12 0.9 

Marlboro Lights _ 12 0.8 

Merit 8 0.6 


Less 

than 

1 m g. 
tar, 

0.1 mg. nic. 


Only 
5 mg. 


Box or Menthol: 

10 Carlton have less 
tar than 1: 


tar nicotine 
mg./cig mg./cig 


Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 

0.1 

Carlton Menthol 

less than 1 

0.1 

Carlton Box 

less than 0.5 

0.05 


Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. "tar," 0.05 mg. nicotine.- 
Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar," 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report May '78.100 mm ; 5 mg. 
"tar," 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

























